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ist Employment Agreement Signed with Pan American Airways 


—USAAF Photo 
Two veteran 
air line pilots 





er Command in India, recently received decora- 
their Command headquarters. 
an Airlines, received the Legion of Merit for ‘ex- 
conduct in the performance of outstanding duties 
Air 
C-46 negotiated 40,000 
which 
with only one 


LATE NEWS 


Lt. Col. 


Samuel 


of the Com- 
flying hours, princi- 
“the world’s most 
accident—and that one not over the 
“Hump.” Colonel Nuckols was based 
at Fort Worth while with American 
Airlines. Major Glenn E. Bras (right) 
tactical operations officer of the 20th 
Bomber Command, received an Oak 
Leaf Cluster to his Air Medal for 
meritorious service operational 
flights. Besides the operational fly- 
ing which has added hundreds of 
hours to his time, Major Bras has 


Transport Squadron 


in 


been on.combat missions to Japan, | 


Singapore, Rangoon, and over China 
He has been with Transcontinental 
and Western Air at Kansas City for 
several years and, just before enter- 
ing the Army, was with TWA’s Inter- 
ontinental Division at Washington 
oth are ALPA members 


co 
pa 
BD 


| spirits as June began, for it meant | 
|the return of ALPA’s president, 











June 1945 


After 54 Days 
An Agreement 


Well, we’re still having a nice 
mild winter this summer in Chi- 
cago. For one day, June 27, the 
temperature soared to 93 degrees, 
but this summer clime didn’t last, 
and a cold mass of air moved in| 
pronto from the northwest bring- | 
ing back the nice mild winter Chi- | 
cago is having this summer. 
ALPA’s President Behncke 
Returns to Office 

Everyone at ALPA 
ters was in 


headquar- 
ae 


exceptionally 


in 





—Acme Photo 

6é ? 99 The late Franklin Delano Roose- 

MOTHER 0 MINE velt was the first President to fly 
| and to utilize air line transportation in much of his business travels. 
He was an air-minded President. His successor, Harry S. Truman, is 

| following in F. D. R.’s footsteps. Not only is he air-minded, but so is 
| the whole family—even his 92-year-old mother. She recently took her 
| first airplane ride when she few from her home in Independence, Mo., 
| to Washington, D. C., and celebrated Mother’s Day with her illustrious 
son, the President of the United States. When she was bombarded 

with the usual mob of photographers and newshawks, she said, ““Oh 

| fiddlesticks! If I had known that, | wouldn’t have come.’”’ Grandma 
| Truman was flown from Independence to Washington by Lt. Col. Henry 
T. Myers, AA first pilot on military leave. From left to right are Mis. 
Mary Truman, the President’s sister; Mrs. Martha Truman, the Presi- 
dent’s mother; and President Harry S. Truman. 





David L. Behncke, to his office on 
June 4, after having been absent 
for over a month—to be exact, 
ever since April 24, 1945, when 
he was operated on for acute re- 


“The Blind Flying the Blind”’ 


How about picking up a June 


curring appendicitis plus compli- 
cations. Actually he was only| 
away from his work for about five 
days which he carried on while 
recovering in the hospital and at'| 
home. At first, it went a little 
slow for him, who, under ordinary 
circumstances, is an extraordinar- 
ily active man, but after a week 
or so of walking with a cane, he 
made it to and from the office, up 
and down the stairs, as easily as 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


23 issue of LIBERTY and turning 
to page 22? You'll be glad you 


did, for on it appears a piece of | 


fiction entitled, ‘“‘The Blind Flying 


the Blind,” by Copilot Stanley} 


Washburn, AA-Transoceanic pilots’ 
Local Council No. 60. And that’s 
not all he has done in these days 
of crowded schedules ... he has 
also written an article, “Life on 


the Space Machine,” which will 
appear in a July issue of 


LIBERTY. 


Believe it or not, a cartoon in 
the December, 1944, issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT, depicting a 
duck flying through the windshield 
of a plane, was instrumental in 
getting the story sold to a maga- 
zine of international circulation. 
Underneath the cartoon was print- 
ed, “The gist of this little episode 
is never let a duck bluff you off 
your altitude—even if death. or 
worse stalks the airways. Crash!!! 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN SENDS A LETTER 


Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Behncke: 
President Truman’s letter to me, a facsimile of which is en- 
closed, is a well deserved commendation for the magnificent job 
already done and expresses his confidence in transportation’s 
ability to continue to perform miracles during the critical months 


ahead. 


June 11, 1945 


Will you see that every member of your organization is fur- 
nished a copy of the President’s letter? 
Mr. David L. Behncke 
President, ALPA 
The White House, Washington 


Dear Colonel Johnson: 


Cordially, /s 


J. M. 


Johnson, 
Director 


June 7, 1945 


The transportation facilities of the nation are now called 
upon for the most gigantic task in all the history of transpor- 


tation. 


The American armies must be moved from the victorious 


battlefields of Europe to meet and wipe out the tyranny of the 
East. In order to do this job, most of our soldiers will be trans- 
ported the full length of the American continent. 

It required every transportation ingenuity to assemble our 
armies in Europe over a period of four years. This time the job 
is to be done in ten months. The contemplation of this task would 
overtax our faith if we had not found during the course of this 
war that the impossible has become our daily job. 


I am asking you to extend my congratulations to all of our 
transportation agencies—and their millions of workers—on the 
results they have accomplished. At the same time express my 
confidence in them for the greater effort that lies ahead. 
Honorable J. M. Johnson 
Director, ODT 


Sincerely yours, 


/s/ Harry S. Truman 











3 ‘ BS : “es 

‘“ »» THE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND’s SNOWBALL op- 
THEY OPERATE THE SNOWBALL ERATION DISPATCHED ITS FIRST SCHEDULED FLIGHT 
FROM PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE, TO STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, ON JUNE 1, 1945. PLANS CALL FOR SCHEDULED FLIGHTS 
TO SWEDEN WITH ONE STOP AT MEEKS FIELD, ICELAND. THE TRIP TAKES LESS THAN 24 HOURS. BRIGADIER GEN- 
ERAL LAWRENCE G. FRITZ, COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION, MADE ONE OF THE 
FIRST EXPERIMENTAL FLIGHTS TO SWEDEN WITH SPECIALIST MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF TO STUDY THE PRACTI- 
CABILITY OF THE NEW AIR ROUTE. FOUR FORMER AIR LINE PILOTS HELP KEEP THE SNOWBALL ROLLING. 
THEY ARE (L. TO R.) MAJoR Howarp W. LANG, SENIOR CHECK PILOT; LT. CoL. CAMERON T. ROBERTSON, 
OPERATIONS OFFICER; MAJOR FRED KOUPAL, CHIEF FLIGHT TEST PILOT; AND CAPTAIN JIM YOUNG, SENIOR SERV- 
ICE PILOT. AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE SNOWBALL ATC OPERATION APPEARS ON PAGE 4, COLS. 4 AND 5. 
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v er «+ «Editor 


A SPADES STILL A SPADE 


According to what we read in the papers, our new President, 
Mr. Truman, from the good old you’ll-have-to-show-me State of Mis- 
souri,; is doing a lot of stiff-bristled-broom house cleaning in Wash- 
ington these days. Here’s hoping his broom will not wear out before 
he ‘gets over into the Washington personnel of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and, yes, also the Civil Aeronautics Board. It’s high 
time that someone gets over into these federal agencies with enough 
authority to separate the men from the misfits and sends the latte: 
back to their pre-federal pay roll vocations; or are they rooted in so 
deeply that they cannot be uprooted? The air line pilots and the 
many other thousands of air workers think not. 

As is always the case in situations of this character, there are <¢ 
number of good men in these CAA and CAB departments of the fed- 





eral government, but the whole setup is so badly shot through and 
through with misfits, politics, and the usual bumper crop of bureau- 


crats that any corrective action that isn’t pretty sweeping will be like 
whistling in the dark. 

In a state of affairs of this character, too many people are prone 
to blame everything that is wrong onto the provisions of the = tha* 
governs. While there are some things wrong with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, it is in the main a good law. It was, in fact, an ex- 
cellent law before Reorganization Plan No. 4 got in its devastating 
licks, leaving little else but wreckage. Changes brought about by 
Reorganization Plan No. 4 have caused the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 to become a happy hunting ground for the kind of federal pay- 
roller who is a cross between arrogance and indifference; in other 
words, a typical bureaucrat. The major reason for this is simple; Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 4 defranchised the Air Safety Board and en- 
trenched the bureaucrats, and air safety is again the air line indus- 
try’s stepchild. The air line pilots and others have fought throug 
the years to establish the highest possible degree of air safety on © 
air lines and they have only been partially successful. But the fight 
against the bureaucrats to maintain even these limited gains is terrific 
and endless and is getting mighty old and mighty tiresome. What has 
been accomplished, which is little enough, is due almost entirely to the 
endless hammering, pressure, and continuous battling of the air 
pilots and other air line working people. 

Here are two current examples whereof we speak: FIRST, every- 
one knows what stalling speed is. On the design requirements and 
performance of new air line equipment it has been, right from the be- 
ginning, the principal hitching post for holding things right side up 
and in the proper air line safety groove. Now the Washington bureau- 
crats are busy doing their utmost to chuck this absolutely vital-to-a- 
proper-degree-of- safety in air line transportation into the well-known 
ash can, and what they propose as a substitute is the usual short- 
end of the stick so far as air safety is concerned. SECONDLY, on 
July 10, 1945, the CAB met and decided against the recommendation 
of 5,000 air line pilots and, BELIEVE IT OR NOT, said it was all 
right to fly airplanes—old outmoded, antiquated ones at that—with 
full provisional gross loads without dump valves. This, generally 
speaking, reflects a pretty good idea of what is presently actually go- 
ing on in Washington on air safety—and day by day it is becoming 
increasingly worse. Also, from the CAA come startling reports that 
time tried and proven methods and procedure will soon be given the 
witch-doctor treatment. It’s serious and that’s for 

Things are now getting so bad in the bureaucratic, 
ulatory agencies for civil aeronautics in Washington 


line 





sure. 
federal reg- 
that even the 
limited safety gains that have been made will be, if something isn’t done 
quickly, in a very short time completely destroyed and swept away. 
With rare exceptions, the situation is this: The impressions gained 
by the air line pilots are that anyone can propose most anything to 
these federal misfits of which we speak, that is detrimental to air 
safety, and he will immediately get a sympathetic ear; but as soon as 
anybody proposes anything that is conducive and vital to air safety, 
he is apparently considered a cr rackpot or some kind of an eccentric. 
As a matter of fact, there currently exists no regularly established 
place or channel in the entire civil air aulebaey setup where an air 
safety recommendation can effectively be made and carried throuzh 
to a conclusion. Think of it, and this is the government agency re- 
sponsible for air safety. 
he Congress of the United States 
of this messy state of confusion in our federal air regulatory setup 
and do two things: First, see to it that properly qualified people are 
put in all key positions who really know what it is all about and who 
have the necessary experience and abil ity to do a job. Secondly, 
Reorganization Plan No. 4 will oy to be eliminated completely from 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 193 
There can be much Rectan pro and con about many things 
relating to this problem, but the right and wrong issues are crystal- 
clear; and likewise, it is perfectly clear what must be done. The 
Civil Aeronautics Act was one of the best and most thoroughly con- 
sidered laws ever placed on the statute books of our country and, 
moreover, it was drafted by people in the industry. The provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 4 are ill-considered and devastating and far- 
reaching in their air line safety wrecking potentialities which are be- 
coming daily more potent. There is only one solution—one salvation 


must soon take cognizance 


— it is that there must be a resurrection of the Civil Aeronautics Act | 


of 1938—and 100 per cent—and soon, AND THEN AND ONLY 
THEN WILL THE AIR LINE INDUSTRY AGAIN HAVE ITS FEET 
SQUARELY ON BED ROCK. 


—David L. Behncke 


AIR LINE PILOT _ 


June 1945) 


























Smacks of High Vine Sour Grapes 


A Council of 
ALPA Scrappers 


By LEO KRILOFF 
Council No. 34, UAL 


San Francisco, Calif. 





By RUSSELL L. MORRIS 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York, New York 


“Behind the air line pilot and 
supporting him is a smooth work- 
ing organization. A large part of 
its personnel is devoted entirely 
to aiding the flier. The planes he 


| 


flies get the best maintenance | 
care; the radio facilities are un- As a start, I want to state that | 
surpassed. He is told at what alti- Council No. 34, situated in San} 
tude to fly, when to ascend, and/| Francisco, had an election recent-| 


when to descend. He is kept advis-|ly. We elected Orvis Nelson as 
ed by radio, at all times, of other| chairman and Sid Nelson, Jack 
ships in the air, their location in| O’Brien, and Bob Shirley as mem- 


respect to him, and similar details. | bers of the Executive a 
In short, most of the air line pilot’s| With 72 Pacific crews and the 
thinking is done for him. His chief| regular domestic members, this 


learn the route he flies 


as he is told.” 


council has, to my knowledge, the 
largest membership of any of the 
councils; and with perhaps 30 ex- 
council chairmen among its mem- 
bers, it is the greatest backlog of 
experienced ALPA scrappers. I 


job is to 
and to do 
Bases This Misinformation Not as 
an Air Line Pilot but— 

The above is a paragraph taken 


from a book written by Captain| "Fr ~ j shied 
Edgar J. Wynn, entitled, “Bomb- hope we keep it that ‘way. 
ers Across.” Captain Wynn bases New Balloting Procedure 
his alleged knowledge which pro- Works Out etl is ai 
duced this bit of misinformation Our oe palloting praces peels 
. -| nominating on one ballot and vot- 
4 Fv sec gs sapere oe eae ing for the winners on another has 
ne pilot but as a former student eyed out well The system has 
n ex-RAF ferry pilot, an ex-Pan proved speedy and ear nearly 
American Airways ferry pilot, an truly a hitnlr gpreigg inhale ney: 
ex-TWA-ICD copilot, and present- pe gay so far. Long may it 
ly an AAF captain. In extolling Told by “Bill” Kennedy 
his supreme presence in the flying, wruch is in the mill these days, 
business Carongn = pubsication, and I hope to keep my grain chute 
“Bomb ae Across,” Captain Wynn | oiear to sack up a batch and pass 
also concludes, again I quote: it on at the next writing. I can’t 
‘The air line pilot's job has al-| ci4.¢ however, without passing on 
ways been considered the acme of a story that was told by “Bill” 
the flying profession, but it can Kennedy. It seems that Lem and 
scarcely be —— with ferry Zeke, two lads from the home-dis- 
piloting. The ferry pilot’s training | tinjing country, were inducted into 
yon gh igs = eo “~ gon the walking army and were on 
ends. An air liner flies back and| 4,0: gk death wida 4 ; i 
forth over the same routes along thei _— —. : wars nen -_ 
: ; : induction. The train was a source 
an airway ten miles wide, clearly | o¢ wonder and excitement to them, 
ag a nl a yp ms especially the train butcher who 
e United States. ese airways 


was selling bananas—a delicacy 
they’d never seen or heard of. The 
butcher kept after them 
some, and, after much misgivings, 
Zeke bought one and started to 
eat it. Just then the train went 
into a tunnel and when Lem asked 
his brother how he liked the ban- 


are furnished with the best light- 
ing system in the world, a system 
of flashing beacon lights to guide 
the plane in the dark. A radio 
beam is projected along the center 
of every airway which gives the 
pilot a clear and well-defined path 
to follow.” 


to buy 


ana, Zeke replied, “They taste fine, 
Ramblings Appear Frequently but they make you blinder than| 
Now, I would like to take ex-| hell.” 
ception to these concepts of air ~ = 
line piloting as an air line pilot. 


is and has been for the better part 
of the one hundred and seventy- 
eight (178) pages of his book try- 
ing to leave the 
compared with the best pilots, he 
is quite a bit better. In trying to 
avoid his wholesale mistake, I will 


1) 


It is difficult to estimate just how 
Mr. Wynn came to the conclusions 
he has herein stated having never 
been an air line pilot, but these 
ramblings appear frequently in his 
book. In the attempt to understand 
the wherewithal of this article, i 
must realized that Mr. Wynn 


be (Continued 01 


Page 3, Col. 

















TRAFFIC AT 7,000, TURBULENCE AT 9,000, FREE BAL- 
LOON AT 11,000, ARMY MANEUVERS AT 13,000—ATC WANTS 
TO KNOW IF YOU’VE BEEN CHECKED OUT IN A SUBWAY. 


impression that 


| 
| 











du Constant Memoriam 


“To fly West my friend, 
all must take for a final 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Allen, K. N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 
UAL; Canton, C. E.—EAL a Darby, James 
E.—C&SAL; sgt tee Wm. E.—Continental; 
Duke, Albert B.—EAL; —— Harol 
J.—Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L.—UAL; 
wis Thomas—UAL; Jackson Walter 
—TWA; McDowell, H. C.—UAL; Mitch- 
ell, Hewitt F.— Colonial; Mostoller, 
Charles—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Conti- 
ne Nelson, Franklin S.—WAL; Peter- 

Warren A; Roth, Paul F.— 
EAL; Shafer, George Ha TWA: Skelly, 
H. J.—AA; Treweek, J. M.— 


Active Duty Naval » ie 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Kundson, Max 
—TWA; Roscoe, Thomas M.— EAL; 
manic 7 gee H.—NW; Williams, 
joy W. 





is a flight we 
check."’ 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA 


Active 
Accidental 


Adams, John B.—UAL; Anderson, Lloyd 
—UAL; Andert, Paul A.—UAL; Antonto, 
S. B.—PCA; *Bamberger, T. L.—T 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr. — AA; a. Sl 
John Jr.—AA; Bates, Clarence F.— 
NW; Bethel, A. T.—TWA; Beindorf, C. 
R. emi — Panagra: 
UAL; Bliven, L. ae - 
° UAL; Bogen, 
Frederick L.— 
F.— was 8B 


gid 


a — AA; wake 
Francis W.—AA; *Brigman, R. M.—AA: 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA; Brown, 


W. C.—PAA; Brunk, Paul S.—PAA: 
Bucher, Charles L. — PAA : *Bucklin, 
Fred—PCA; *Bullis, R. L.—PAA; Burks, 
John A.—UAL. 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberiain, 
Cassius B.—NW; Christian, 1. J., Jr. 
NWA; Clark, F. N.—Continental: Clay- 
ton R. C.— — C&S; Cohn, Hanley G.— 
WAS: Cole, D. C.—UAL; Cooper, D. 1. 
— AA; Cope, Alonzo — Marine Airways; 
*Cox, pee fee 
ee Frank E.—WAL; Dally, Benjamin 
H.—TWA-ICD; Davis, Alfre "W.—UAL; 
Davis, Douglas—EAL; DeCesare, Frank— 
Panagra; De Cesaro, Joseph G.—UAL; 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; oe Stuart G.— 
EAL; Dietze, R. H.—AA; ixon, An- 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F.— AA; 
Dunn, Stepehn M. — Panagra; Dyjak, R. 
J.—NWA. 
Eitner, R. G.—AA; Elzey, Robert M.— 
PAA; *Enger, G. E.— 
Fey, Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T.— 
AA; *Fisher, John F.—NW: Fortner, W. 


F.—EAL; Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
Gardner, Gordon W.— Panagra; George, 
Hal — TWA; *Gill, D. N.— TWA-ICD; 
Gillette, Morgan A. — TWA; eye 
nn ; Gower, Vernon 1.— DAL; 
-R. Boyd—UA 
Arthur A.—NW:; Ha Ss. 
EAL; Baga w. lo “Hart. Join 
F.— ;. Hedenquist, W. A. 
itonaee, J. T.—UAL; Hill, George ww 
——AA; Holbrook, Clyde M.—AA; Holsen- 
beck, W. —PAA; Holstrom, A. E.— 
TWA; P. P. — TWA; Inman, 
Rodger R WA-ICD; Ireland, Baxter 
Ll. — gg Jackson, W. — TWA; 
Jameiller, Stan E. AL; Jamieson, 
L.—EAL; an. H. H.—PCA; Jones, 
Lloyd E. — UAL; Jesselyn, John — PCA; 
Judd, Orvan K.—PAA. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—AA; Kincannon, Ted 
A; King, George B.—PAA; Kom- 
dat, Albert C.—EAL; Kroeger, John H.— 
PAA-Western. 
Lamb, ae S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry C. 
— TW Livermore, Joe — NW; Loeffler, 
ty a. Lucas, Al — WAS; 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 


Howell, 


McAfee, William—PAA: McCauley, J. R. 
AA; *McLaughlin, J. J. — AA; 
Mickle, Harold—Panagra; 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL; Ma- 
mer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 
tin, Karl R.— ; Miller, B. D.—AA 
Colonial; *Miner, Willar HH. — 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
— VAT; Morgan, 
Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 
Earl J.—TWA; 


; *O'Brien, W. E.— 
T.—AA; “Olson, Ken- 
‘sOnsgard,, Aldone=NWA: 


A 
A-ICD; Paschal, 
Charles F.—AA; ‘oon . 
Person, Addison G.—PA 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
E. — AA; Potter, Norman W. — 
R.—NWA; Pursley, C. 


Majors, 


t] 
. J.—AA. 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
*Repack, W. T.—PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N.- 
—C&S; Riggs, Russell seme Robbins, 
wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, John A.—KLM; 
Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. H.—AA. 
Salisbury, Hervey M. — TWA; Sandblom, 
J. V.—CP ; Sandegren, Thomas EVAL; 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
— PCA; Shank, Eugene S.— 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smith, G. E.—TWA; Smoot, C. 
H.—Braniff; Snowden, J. P.—TWA; Stil- 
ler, Harry "A.—AA; E. Stroud—AA;: 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo — 3; *Thomas, AL; 
Pear oo ze R.—UAL; Rob- 


Underwees, “Sanford ra 
te Clark — 
E.—N 


*Turbyne, 


—AA. 
UAL; Vanderbusch, 


lean G. K:—UAL: Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A. — PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.—TWA; “Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA; 
Watkins, E. C.—AA; Weatherdon, Ed- 
win—AA; West, F. W.—NW; Whidden, 
R. G.—NEA; Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA; 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, Wayne C, 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 
then, John A.—WW; *Wright, J. S.— 
TWA. 


Young, George E.—UAL. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 


Natural ’ 

Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
J., TWA-ICD; Cochran, Robert M. — 
UAL; Colton, Ray—UAL; Currier, C. L. 
— TWA; Fife, John A. — CA; *Gambee, 
Harley T.—TWA; Gilbert, Paul L.— 
PAA; Hohag, R. J.—NW; Jamieson, Le- 
land S.—EAL; Jaster, Frank B.—EAL; 
Knight, J. H.—UAL Maguire, Richard 
. — AA; Robt ate | “ey Ira M. — AA; 


I— 
wa: Wittenberg, Frank E.— 


Inactive 


Anderline, Frank W Ashford, Ted; 


n 
Chas. 
man, 
Leak, E. ° 
i * Richard A: 
Noyes, 
Ormsbee, 
Roulstone, 4. 4.3 


Kerwin, J. 

Mills, Arthur; Mitchell, 
Dewey L.; O’Brine, Forrest E.; 
r.3 Riddle, Glenn L.; 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.; 
Stark, Howard C.; Tinkle, Howard A.; 
Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr.; Veblen, E. H.; 
Walbridge, Donald C.; Warner, Roy; 
Wheaton, Harold H.; Whittemore, Fred 
W.; Wolf, John F.; Willey, Sidney L.; 
Zimmerman, Harry J 


Waiting List 
Wm. S..; Clark, W. H.; 
Langmack, David F. 

Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd; crag George L.; Keadle, 
Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 

Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, WIIl. 
* Apprentice Member. 


Brock, 


Kiser, 
Daniel; 


Ralph; 
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L; Mitch- 
Mostoller, 
lid-Conti- 
L; Peter. 
aul F.— 
\; Skelly, 
A. 

eserve 
son, Max 
.— EAL; 
Williams, 


Corps 


on, Lioyd 
: Antonio, 
—TWA. 


A; Burks, 


imberlain, 
— 


er, D. 1. 
Airways; 


Benjamin 
NV .—UAL; 


. A; 
Dyjak, R. 
vert M.— 


enn T.— 
rtner, W. 


A.—AA; 
; George, 
WA-ICD; 
_ Golden, 
.— DAL; 
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A; Kom- 
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Harry C. 
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_THE AIR LINE PILOT 








MY! MY! WHAT A SPOT TO PARK A 


/ 
Hh 


STR 


TRUCK | 











-Wide World Photo 


WITH A CAPACITY OF BOX CAR PROPORTIONS, THE NEW BOEING C-97 AIR TRANSPORT IS READY TO HELP | 
WIN THE WAR. ON ITS MAIDEN DELIVERY FLIGHT, THE GIANT TRANSPORT SHATTERED TRANSCONTINENTAL SPEED | 
RECORDS BY FLYING NONSTOP FROM SEATTLE TO WASHINGTON, D. C. IN SLIGHTLY LESS THAN SIX HOURS, 


FOUR MINUTES. 
[Two SUCH 


HERE IS A 142-TON ARMY TRUCK PARKED IN THE UPPER FUSELAGE SECTION OF THE C-97. 
TRUCKS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED ON THE MAIN DECK WITH OTHER EQUIPMENT; 


PERSONNEL OR | 


CARGO MAY BE CARRIED IN THE TWO LOWER COMPARTMENTS OF THE DOUBLE-DECKED PLANE, 


We’re Concerned 
Col. 4) 


9 


am, 


Continued from Page 


not attempt to judge 
the same sense he is not, as I have 
mentioned, an afr line pilot. 
The Air Line Pilot Is 
One of Many Classes 

It is apparent that Wynn is not 
student of aviation that the 
book claims him to be, or else he 
would realize that there are sev- 
eral specialist classes in this busi- 
ess of flying, any one of which 


tne 


equires training in its respective | 


field if success is to be attained. The 
iir line pilot is one of many classes 
is are instructors, test pilots, stunt 
jilots plus the several branches 
f pilots in military service. 
A Note to the Captain 

A note to the captain: The acme, 
Mr. Wynn, to which the air line 
pilots lay claim is in safety, but 
lo not lose sight of the fact that 
ve maintain that ability in some 
ery nasty weather and under con- 
litions comparable to any that you 
have mentioned which made you 
uperior enough to publicly criti- 
ize the air line men. Also, realize 
hat we are not entirely selfish in 
rying, at all to be safe 
ilots, because we not alone in 
sur ships but carry a human cargo, 
he most valuable cargo possible 
carry. We are concerned as to 
their every comfort, and we intend 
to carry them fm the safest possi- 
le manner. Again, realize that in 
yrder to do this, it would be fool- 
iardy to neglect to use the serv- 


times, 


are 


oO 


ces of that smooth working or- 
ganization—they are a part of our 
team. Most of us were not aware 


f the romance of flying, as it was 
ommonly known, except for our 
great love for flying; nor do we 
issume credit as individuals in our 
trides for greater safety. We do 


his ability | 
because I’m not a ferry pilot in| 


realize in the main that without 
the team aviation would still need 
to be housebroken. 

ALL Part of a Great Team 


Let’s take, for example, your 


own experiences as a ferry pilot. | 
How much of it would have been} 


possible if civil aviation had not 
made steady progress on its own? 


How many of your instruments | 
were a direct development from| their niche by aiding in this im-| 
The technique of | 


the air lines? 
weather forecasting could be di- 


rectly traceable to air line meth-| hook deals in many other instances | 


ods. You had good engines because 
the pilots before you demanded 
better ones than the ones they had 
been flying. You had radio develop- 
ed because the men, the civil pilots, 
flying the airways needed it when 
they could not see those perfect 
flashing beacons you mentioned. We 
all were and are part of a great 
team, and it is utter nonsense to 
go off babbling about how much 
better you are than the next one. It 
is simply the advantage of train- 
ing and the ability to accept it. 

You have mentioned that our 
thinking is done for us and that 
we only need to do as we are told. 
Let me say that there are a lot of 
people who wish that that were 
true; but you are the first to claim 
that the condition actually exists, 
and how you come to such stupid 
conclusions is beyond me. 
Lacks Respect for Men 
in Flying Profession 

Along with the material things 
we have learned as pilots to ac- 
cept, are the non-material things 
of which, Mr. Wynn, is something 
you lack a great deal, that is, re- 
spect for the men in the profession 
who have brought this field of fly- 
ing into its present stage of fine 
cultivation and handed it as is to 
the newcomers. 

New men are continually being 
inducted into the flying business, 
and we all justly owe a great deal 





ADDED 


Headquarters 


Fuel Systems 
“After 


October 31, 194 


that the failure 
will not cause 
than one engine.” 


a manne? 
7 


fuel system 


tee. 


regulation. 





Engineering Department 
following Special Civil Air Regulation respecting Air Carrier 
which will be effective after October 21, 1945: 
5, the fuel systems of all air 
carrier aircraft equipped with more than one engine 
shall be so arranged as to permit their operation in such 


Prior to its becoming effective, this regulation was submit- 
ted in January, 1945, for study by the ALPA Engineering De- 
partment and Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Commit- 
ALPA reviewed the regulation and considered it as an 
improvement to air line aircraft fuel systems but pointed out to 
the CAA that care should be exercised in the new installations 
so that in the design the safety purpose would not be defeated. 
This new regulation is the result of local fuel system failures 
affecting the entire fuel systems of multi-engined aircraft there- 
by resulting in the probable cause of accidents. 
is provided to air line aircraft meeting the demands of this new 


SAFETY 


has received the 


of any one component of a 
the loss of power of more 


Added safety 








to those who were there before us. 
I believe that those who do not 
love flying enough to respect those | 
men have very little respect for} 
the business and should not re-| 
main in it. 


new and will have many possibili- | 


ties for improvement after we are 
gone. With this in mind, the air 
line pilots have resolved to make 


provement. 
I might add that Mr. Wynn’s 


with the alleged shortcomings of 
the air line pilots compared with 
the ferry pilots—rather I should 
say, compared with Mr. Wynn. 
You might like to know, also, that 


This business is still | 


Three 


THE HELL-BOUND PLANE 


WITH A FLIGHT PLAN OF TWO HOURS AND THIRTY-ONE MINUTES OVER 
“THE SCENIC ROUTE,” ROBERT L. MCKEE, NOTORIOUSLY FAMOUS FISHER- 


MAN AND GEORGIA WIT, 


COINED THIS 


PARODY. SUFFERING NOT FROM 


HALLUCINATIONS BUT, NO DOUBT, FROM THE CRUDE AWAKENING BY THE 
FIVE 0’CLOCK WHISTLE, THIS IS, PERHAPS, A CONTINUATION OF A DREAM 


—COULD BE. 


BUT ALL KNOWING THE “FIBBER,’ YOU BE THE JUDGE. 


Hang around boys, and I will tell 
Of an airplane ride I took to hell. 


I walked into the hangar and fell on the 


, 
floor, 


Thinking my flying days were o'er. 
As I lay there with my mind in a strain, 
I found myself on the hell-bound plane. 


It was not clear what all was happening, 

But I was a passenger and the devil the captain. 
He picked up the “mike” and yelled to the tower, 
“Estimating hell in a half hour.” 


He took off in the face of a heavy gale 


’ 


Upped the gear with a flip of his tail. 
The engines roare d, and the props did scream. 
“This is it,’ I thought. “It can’t be a dream.” 


The devil looked back and his face 
“So, ‘Four Roses’ was your favorite 


was sour, 


flowe a 


The sky was dark, and I began to choke. 


I knew we were 


near hell; I could smell the 


Sp oke > 


The wings flapped, and the tail did sway, 

The plane was “unlicensed” by the CAA. 

The devil was letting down with laughter and glee, 
While I prayed for a stack-up by the ATC. 


The air speed increased and the altimeter unwound, 
Then I knew we were heading right through the ground. 
The fire was burning with a fierce flame, 

As we rode in on the hell-bound plane. 

I knew then that my time had come 

To pay for the carousing I had done. 


As the devil took his hand from the control, 

He bellowed out the window, “Throw on more coal.” 
I looked up and saw all my old friends, 

Stoking the furnace to burn my sins. 


The furnace doors opened to swallow up my life, 
When in walked a woman—the devil’s wife. 

She called me a bum with an awful, awful smell 
And said I was unfit for her husband’s hell. 

The grinning demons let out a roar, 

Then I awoke on the hangar floor, 


I pray this story will save you the pain 


Against One Air Line 


Before leaving for the West 
| Coast June 19, President Harry S. 
Truman informally approved the 


Of being a passenger on the hell-bound plane. 


Civil Aeronautics Board selection | 


of Pan American Airways, Amer- 
ican Export Airways, and Trans- 
continental and Western Air to 
fly transatlantic air routes, and 
| submitted the matter to the Senate 


Wynn has spread this “bull” over 


| 


for approval. Senate 326, a bill 
proposing a single air line, com- 
monly referred to as the “Chosen 
Instrument” plan which proposes, 
subject to certain limitations and 
restrictions, that Pan American 
World Airways be granted the ex- 


|clusive right to fly all American 


| routes overseas, 


was defeated on 
June 21, 1945, by a 7-to-2 vote in 
an aviation subcommittee of the 


| Senate Commerce Committee’ hear- 


the air as guest on various radio | 


programs. 
Well, that’s all, lads. Be 


you do as you’re told. See you later. 


sure 


ing. Common opinion around 
Washington is that the “Single In- 
strument” idea hasn’t a chance of 
favorable consideration by Coti- 
gress. 


SKY GIANTS SOON TO SPAN THE SKYWAYS © 





From the looks of all these planes, it won’t be long before the knockout blow will be delivered 
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to the Japs and the world will be a better place in which to live. These sky giants, stretching to infinity 
in Douglas Aircraft’s Chicago plant, soon will span oceans carrying urgently-needed munitions and sup- 


| plies to Allied forces in the Pacific. 


They will join hundreds of other four-engined Douglas C-54 trans- 


ports flying for the Army and Navy in India and over a new Burma air road into China; to the Philip- 
| pines, Australia, and many Pacific islands; to England, Scotland, France, Africa, Eygpt, and points east. 


| The Skymasters fly the Atlantic on 15-minute schedules and the Pacific almost hourly. 


They speed non- 


stop between India and New York in 72 hours, from San Francisco to Australia in 39 hours. We hear a 
| lot of talk about postwar air line expansion absorbing a substantial part of the output of our wartime air- 
| craft factories. In case you have been impressed by such talk, take a look at this picture, use a bit of gray 
| matter, and quickly become convinced that it’s just a lot of hokum. A few months of production of lay- 

outs, such as the one pictured here, will give the postwar air lines more equipment than they will be 

able to use up in the next 20 years. The exhilaration in our aircraft production is a wartime stunt, pure 
and simple, nothing more and nothing less. 
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‘CARRIES ON 


THE SPIRIT OF ERNIE PYLE 


NO FLIES ON N. ATLANTIC 


George Washington once threw | 


|a silver dollar across the Potomac; | 


sion’s own Army air line. Its 
home base is at Presque Isle, and 
its European destination is Paris, 
France, known to tourists as the 


‘SNOWBALL’ 


hasset, N. Y., is on leave to the 
ATC from the American Export 


experience came to the lieutenant 


| colonel shortly after D-Day while 
| he was visiting a photo-recon out- 
| fit 


in southern England. In a 


‘sbitiik 


) 
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C 


|the men of the Presque Isle, | Airlines and is now director of the 

|Maine, Army Air Base throw} SNOWBALL operation division. @ 

snowballs across the Atlantic| He has the unique record of being 

daily. one of the few transport fliers to % 
SNOWBALL is the ‘familiar have been on a combat mission. @ 

name of the North Atlantic Divi-| The opportunity for this unusual 





THE | 


Today 
that por 
nd. Milit 


F5E (converted P-38) he accom- 


“City of Light.’’ The purpose of : : , 
panied one of the squadron’s pi- 


this run is to whisk 








transport 


military cargo and passengers east- | 


lots and from 31,000 feet took pic- 
tures of important locations in and 


523 ke. 


The Z 


ward and to bring back our| : ‘ r . 
wounded men from Europe. Con- about German-held Paris. While gh frequ 
sequently, the aircraft used is the|°" this mission, his plane was pe hee 
ever-reliable four-engined Douglas|J¥™ped by Messerschmidts, with- Pagans 
C-54 Skymaster out success. dio 7 
intial iiss re ean ae : ‘ ‘ The 
For April, 813,000 Miles From May until October, 1943, 2-118 m 
And 1,713,261 Lbs. Robertson was making test flights the 118. 
Belly the Bewslas Skylines on the Martin Mars for the Martin ift-to-gr 
leave Presque Isle with their loads Company, Middle River, Md. One e VHF 
of priority freight of VIPs (very of the requirements was to feather encies. 
important. persons), and daily they all four engines at once in flight. The C 
return. A paragraph from the Lt. Col. Robertson was grad- 2S gig 
camp newspaper of May 7, 1945,| vated from Kelly Field on Febru- sagen 


chronicles SNOWBALL activities 
for a typical month as follows: 
“In April, there were no flies on 
SNOWBALL. In round numbers, 
1,200 litter patients were brought 


ary 4, 1928, and from July to 
October of that year was a mem- 
ber of the First Pursuit Group at 
Selfridge Field. In January, 
1929, he started flying for United 


i i : : Air ,ines é stave = lacy 
is Meat Miell fone Dieri. thar Air Line ind stayed with them 
daae Pictos | | « : ; until March, 1942. He was called 
: : airplanes were up in the air above dean a 
Christened with water from the well on the Pyle farm home in Indiana and dedicated to the | +), North Atlantie a total of 4,501 to active duty in the Army on 


memory of America’s late beloved war correspondent, the Boeing B-29 Superfortress, “‘The Ernie Pyle”’ 
is shown here immediately after taking off from the Boeing-Wichita, Kansas, plant for combat in the 


Pacific. “The Ernie Pyle” was on for through the ree poneene —, ie Pcs ie det in. meee ee and Presque Isle, Maine. 

the brief dedication ceremonies, the B-29 was unveile y 77-year-o illiam Pyle o ana, Ind., father g9 Ap) eric La q at = - 4 
of Ernie Pyle, and was christened by the Rev. H. L. McBride of the Methodist Church at Dana. When) other month since SNOWBALL =. rape-se ape bs Check Pilot q 
the Air Line Pilots Association was struggling for its first breath of life after being born in the early| started last June. Queen of the st senlor check pilot for SNOW- j 
thirties, Ernie Pyle, then aviation editor for the ‘“‘Washington Daily News,” was one of its strongest sup-| fleet was good old 2241 with 250 BALL, Major Howard W. Lang, | 
porters. He was a close friend of all the veteran air line pilots domiciled in Washington at that time,| April howrs to her credit; at the Galesburg, Ill., has held a com- J 
outstanding among which was Eugene Brown, Eastern Air Lines’ most senior pilot. Ernie Pyle was one| eyd of the month. she was Paris-| ™ssion for more than 12 years. 
of the common folks, and pages could be written about his virtues, but it is sufficient to say that no finer bound on her sixth trip. In April, He was commissioned with the 


fellow ever lived. 






























hours, for a daily average of 7:41 


per plane. More hours were flown 


February 4, 1944, and has served 
at Stephenville, Newfoundland, 


Clb 


aa allt sia 


<citaaitnenceeima 


le on al 
iced by 1 





EN 813,000 actual miles were flown, Coast Artillery in June, 1933, and 
aes noo : and 1,713,261 pounds of cargo| ®ttended flying school in 1938-39 
C d. N h Af, 7 ATC were moved from the base The at Randolph and Kelly Fields, Tex- 
omman s ort rican LATE NEWS number of trips dispatched to as, as a cadet. His first year of 
ee Paris was 107 per cent of commit- active duty was at Langley Field 
Lt. Col. Edgar B. Franklin, vet-| the Casablanca-Karachi route on (Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) ment.” ie ene ee eee VHF 
eran air line flier and former as-| regularly scheduled flights. Harbor until the end of 1944, the Moomaw Said, “‘Let’s Throw ’Em| _ In August, 1940, Major Lang ihn @ 
sistant chief of the Air Carrier Colonel Franklin, whose wife, eee ne oy iN cine gree: -| A Snowball,” and the Name Stuck went to work as a copilot for all aia 
Division of the Civil Aeronautics a “ears Army and Navy used a total of ap aS £ Eastern Air Lines, for whom he Pee SRNR 
ree adits ae Mrs. Dorothy Du Bay Franklin, 193 air line planes and some 1,200 Originally, SNOWBALL was un- ae ee ae Rie OPEY Si 
Administration, heads the North| , i thes ¢Sanentheold danghter| 1 : ‘ Ainge igen yy, | LEW all of the routes in the sys erie an 
Paes ae mnanaet sae aad shisha sie tughter’) sir line pilots. In that same period, | der the jurisdiction of the Ferry-|,— He x ees a ae sty aes 
African Air Transport Command)... ssidine at 66% Hubbard , " , Pied dae : “tall tem. e returned to the Army ver long 
Division base at Oran, Algeria — . ie the 24 “Mich mee contract carriers flew 2,581,903,-|ing Division, but hee Lge: eT! in March, 1942 Major Lang is iat the 1 
: i ° eg *| Street, Mt. emens, MICNh., Sala) ggg yassenger miles on overseas! 1944 the North Atlantic lvision ‘ po . ° ‘ " Saat 
The base is working on an around- aera ae. : -tenang| 2» Passeng les rerseas 5 : : the only U. S. Army pilot who e presel 
= aire nalkailiaie in doing its OO can hem redeployment of troops | youtes; 603,137,283 ton miles in| took it over as its — but kept has flown to the Arctic Bay, the Aire) 
: ee ; ag : | from Europe, the base has become cargo to war theaters. They flew) the name. The air line was peti Magee ee a a alia 
in the redeployment of troops ire he divis : te : > | northern-most weather station in 
pg: Bose ? one of the busiest in the division. 246,832,422 transport miles on| dubbed SNOWBALL on July 2, a me. Gee ae oe ae ae 
Poe iad to become the) La Senia Air Base Is Vital Spot foreign routes, racking up 1,427,-| 1944, when the first airplane, pi- | Magnetic ne The trip was iving th 
Randolph Field of France, La Se-| LaSenia Air Base is a pivotal | 436 transport hours overseas. ete by ae ak cs completed in March, 1945, j “a 
i i > as > fli ; ‘ Pr alv : 40 each, Calif., was pr j F e 
nia Air Base at Oran, under com-| base for lights | to and from Italy 60 000 000 0 » Hite It was necessary to Koupal Aids in Icecap Rescue Ph... gH 
mand of Lt. Col. Edgar B. Frank-| and Southern France as well as a a ag ss ‘ : _ 
lin, ALPA ber, has become | connecting point for North Afri-| 1’ welch. | have # code name for the trip and| | Major Fred Koupal, St. Louis, § much of 
2% of the Reta - a | en leaden P The bas he pee a L. Welch Pogue, chairman of | the then operations officer, Major| Mo., is in charge of flight test at vise leve 
roehg bt ae aie “Tr = and aoe n eras from --aaltoct battle the Civil Aeronautics Board, pre-| William Moomaw, Minneapolis,| SNOWBALL. He started flying itural P 
Com, a a 7 sds i the North | aie for rtirancre of Mair evac- dicted at a recent luncheon that | Minn., said laughingly, ‘“Let’s| privately in 1933 at Lambert —— 
pe emasg See ee ae oti en aoe ceacieeiiedl Preis the passenger transport business} throw ’em a snowball.” The name| Field, St. Louis, and, in 1937, ac- Typi 
rican PEVIsIOn, [oe ae ES 5 ce see ts will increase after the war to a! was taken over by the organiza-| cepted a position with Transcon- 7 orts frot 
The colonel, son of Mr. andj}icans being rushed by air from . ya z : bss eee : ae : rst radic 
Pave , : r. . . ~ | point where between 20,000,000] tion and stuck. tinental and Western Air and : 
Mrs. William B. Franklin of Rich- |! former front line hospitals to hos- |; nine eal oak | : alg ; idio ran 
, : and 60,000,000 persons will trave Although SNOWBALL’s  pri-| flew the entire route. In 1940, eae 
z t wet by plane instead of 4,000,000 as| mary run is to Paris, the fleet of | he was flying with Penn-Central | - 125 a 
= eee. |airplanes know the whole North| Airlines ene Mich., and, niles at 
° ° ° | arc ‘ . = — 
| Atlantic basin as its demesne:| !" gor he yer the serv- @ The 
Controversy |over the white and drifted snow| i In the spring of 1943, Major @ :-equency 
— cians a Labrador, Greenland, and Ice-| oupal was ferrying B-17’s across § ished be: 
resident ruman Intorma"yiiand: beyond the Azores to|t®e North Atlantic to England. On Follc 
approved recently the Civil Aero-| ~~’ 2 : “wa. high| one flight his crew was called on 
. > is : |France and North Africa; high| . So Ce . 
nautics Board selection of three : k |to help rescue another B-17 that 
ie ae . aw | above the fogs of Newfoundland | e ‘ é . é 
air lines—Pan American Airways, | aad theowgh the tadhelent oir| *™* downed on an icecap in | 
American Export Airlines, and | © ace above the gulf stream,| Greenland. That job was accom- | 
Transcontinental & Western Air—| SP : = & ‘ é 








to fly transatlantic air routes. 
However, the plan for America to 


capture a major share of air com-| 
merce on the world’s richest routes | 


may have to be modified, or at 
least postponed, unless the Presi- 
dent chooses 
ment on controversy on air 
policy now developing in Congress. 


a 


Administration in Washington. He 


not to await settle-| 


NAD’s island paradise is available 

to SNOWBALL. 

Top Priority Materials Delivered 
The cargo carried to Paris has 

included such items as blood plas- 


ma, whole blood, rockets, mechan- | 


ical devices for specialized equip- 


ment, and other top priority ma-| 


terials needed by General Eisen- 
hower’s men at the front. 


plished on April 6, 1943, but Ma- 
jor Koupal was held there for the 
bombing of German radio stations 
on the East Coast. This trip to 
Scotland thus took him from Feb- 
ruary until May of that year. 
Captain Jim Young, Rochester, 
N. Y., learned to fly at Rochester 
Airport in 1936. He worked for 
one year and a half for Penn- 
Central Airlines with Major Kou- 











was commissioned a captain in the ,SNOWBALL came into being pal. A senior service pilot with Low 

Air Transport Command in 1942, | With the octopus-like growth of the SNOW BALL, he went to work es 
Before going overseas, Colonel Air Force’s Air Transport Com-| with the Ferrying Division at B in outlir 

Franklin served as commanding|™24-. The reason for this rapid | Romulus Army Air Field, Detroit, § °" °° 

—ATC P rage ti, Tuan | growth can be stated succinctly:| ferrying B-17’s and B-24’s ov on. 
ATC Photo | officer of the Domestic Transpor-|®°,. é ying a 4’s_over 

LT. COL. EDGAR B. FRANKLIN tation, ATC Division, at Flushing, Air transport has the essential / the Atlantic routes to the Euro- “Ri 
mond, Va., has seen the strategic-| pitals in the United States. Long Island. He is a class five prague “ —, flexibility, ee pean Theater of Operations. When ree oa 
ally located air base evolve from a} Pilots the ‘Double Trouble” pilot—highest obtainable rating in ple poy and - renee f v 18) the Army started the Crescent By y.; 
small operating field manned by Colonel Franklin pilots the ad-|the ATC—and once _ test-hopped the only existing sale agp te oe Operation at Wilmington, Del., he ity, Mi: 
18 officers and 100 enlisted men| ministrative B-25 plane, a war-| C-54’s, which now are establish- ting supplies rege en parts © went there in 1944 and flew C-54’s “Or 
to one of the busiest in the|wearied plane, which he has|ing a new ATC record in the|t%® World. It is the fastest mokh- to Newfoundland, the Azores, ere pla 
NAFD-ATC. named “Double Trouble” and reg-| NAFD “Skyrocket’”’ route. od of getting them anywhere. Casablanca, Tripoli, Cairo, Aba- ive bee 
Division’s Crew Members Trained | ularly flies the transport routes on| Receives Signal Honor From Robertson’s Plane ; dan, Karachi, and Calcutta. Be- leted at 
At Oran for “Skyrocket”? Run routine check flights. In all, Colo-| French Foreign Legion Jumped by Messerschmidts cause of his experience across the seattle-T 
Recently, the Oran ATC base| nel Franklin has over 5,600 hours Colonel Franklin has been com- The quartet of former air line Atlantic, he was one of the men ort, Pit 
finished its task as the Division’s|in the air and has been at the|mander of the Oran base since| Pilots pictured on page one (lower chosen for SNOWBALL at the unicipe 
C-54E training school. Full crews,| game since June, 1931, when he| September, 1944. Recently, he| Tight) are now important cogs in | time of its inauguration. ity, Ut 
including pilots, copilots, navigat- | was graduated from Kelly Field as| received a signal honor from the| the wheels of the globe-girdling New Me 
ors, radio operators, and flight|a pursuit pilot. Between 1935 and} French Foreign Legion at nearby | Network of the ATC as they oper-| Are you wearing an ALPA poard li 
clerks, were trained at the base,| 1937, he flew commercially for| Sidi Bel Abbes when he was made| ate over the North Atlantic Divi- emblem? If you aren’t, you cer- oning | 
mainly for the recently inaugurat-| United and Northwest. He left! an honorary PFC in that military | Sion’s SNOWBALL route. i| tainly should be. phot orc oe now pros 
ed “Skyrocket” run, linking New| commercial flying to become as-| organization. The rating has been One of the first members of the | “Fu 


York, within 46 hours, to India. 
The C-54 Skymasters are used on 


sistant chief of the Air Carrier 
Division of the Civil Aeronautics 


awarded but few American offi- 
cers by France’s Legion Etrangere. 


Air Line Pilots Association, Lt. 
Col. Cameron T. Robertson, Man- 


Headquarters for 50c 
“EMBLEMIZE” now. 


each. 
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IT’S SERIOUS 


| (Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 


Splat! Splash!!” 

In a letter to David L. Behncke, | | 
ALPA president, Copilot Wash- 
burn says the cartoon made light 
of a very serious incident in our 
business—that of the hazards of 
hitting birds in flight. “I, myself, 
am convinced that at least two 
‘Acts of God’ which have never 
been clarified,’’ says he, “are di- 
rectly traceable to birds smashing 
through windshields. We all know 
how hard it is to push through 
engineering changes to strengthen 
windshields when the evidence 
so ‘fragmentary’ as to cause cer- 
tain disasters.” 
He Went Ahead and Wrote 

Copilot Washburn felt it could 
do no harm in doing something 
about the situation by writing a 
fiction story in the way of pro- 
vocative publicity. He went ahead 
and wrote a story on the Air 
Transport Command operation—a 
C-54 flying between Iceland and 
Stephanville in which the charac- 
ters nearly came to grief because 
|of a collision with migratory ma- 
rine birds off Cape Farewell. “‘The 
Saturday Evening Post’ turned it 
down, saying it was “fantastic,” 
but Copilot Washburn then clip- 
ped the cartoon from the AIR 
LINE PILOT and sent it with the 
manuscript to LIBERTY maga- 
zine editorial offices where it was 
thought plausible enough. 








THE PROGRESS OF THE VHF INSTALLATIONS 

Today, the CAA-operated radio ranges and towers operate largely 
that portion of the radio spectrum which is called a low-frequency 
nd. Military radio ranges extend in the medium frequencies as high 
523 ke. 

The Z marker, fan marker, and localizer operate on the very 
h frequencies and require receiving equipment of a different de- 
n than a regular range receiver. Also operating on the VHF are 

instrument landing systems, airport towers, and the new VHF 
ranges. 


is 


110 

The VHF ranges and simultaneous voice channels will be in the 
2-118 me band. Other airport traffic control communications will be 
the 118-122 me band. 122-132 me will be set aside mainly for air- 
ft-to-ground transmission frequencies. The increased activity on 

VHF is the forerunner of a complete changeover to these fre- 
oncies. 

The CAA, working with air lines, recognized certain inconsisten- 
s in the performance of low-frequency ranges. Shifting brought 


ut by ‘‘night effect,” the result of ionsphere reflection, is notice- 
e on almost all low-frequency ranges, even though it has been re- 
ed by the Adcock type range. They are very susceptible to atmos- 





flight is almost unbelievable. 
Eulogizing Air Line Pilots 







“Just thought you might be in-| ficials of the 


| terested to see my efforts to build 
| up the philosophy of the typical 
| ALPA pilot,’ adds Copilot Wash- 
| burn. His article, “Life on the 
| Space Machine,” is an account of 
_|the civilian ATC operation which 
|also eulogizes the air line pilots, 
according to his letter. 

The publishing of Stanley Wash- 


| designated point. 


VHF range 
sing on top of the centerpoise protects the antenna elements. The | burn’s two manuscripts in a maga- 


The wooden 


station located at Black Moshannon, Pa. 


ull house contains transmitting equipment. zine 


of international circulation You can fly as high as 80,000 
ic and precipitation static, terrain effect, and cause interference | Proves again that the air line pi-| feet, or 15 miles, now if you’re 
long distances because of skip. Progressive experiments indicate | lots are not only capable fliers, but | wearing a new, flexible, and pres- 
the use of the VHF would help to overcome the basic faults of | they are men possessing extraordi-| surized “‘strato-suit” which was re- 
> present range system. |nary ability and exceptional talent| vealed as a successful experiment 
Aircraft working an airport ten miles away are often interfering|in a great many fields. recently by the Army Air Forces. 
th other planes hundreds of miles away. Oddly enough, in many of | es 
ese cases, peculiarities of skip prevented the local tower from re- 
ving the aircraft overhead. Such a condition could not be permitted 
continue with air traffic increasing daily. 
The CAA solution has been the use of the VHF. Experiments 
irted at Indianapolis soon proved that the VHF could overcome | 


er 
er 
ut 


surveys for these systems are now proceeding in the order of priority 
| set up at the Air Transport Association meeting in St. Louis, May 25 
|and 26, 1944. We intend to have surveys completed and plans and 
specifications prepared in order that construction can be initiated im- | 
4 : | mediately after July 1, 1945, which is the date funds would become 
ich of the trouble found on the medium frequency channels. The | available. The priority list has taken into account those points now | 
ise level, both static and man-made, was lower; shifting and other | totalling 49, at which the CAA is now establishing instrument landing | 
tural phenomena were greatly reduced; and, of great importance, | systems for the War Department. 
nore even signal distribution was obtained. Vv a . | 
° ‘ : . ; ery High Frequency Radio Ranges 
Typical of the superior results obtained on the VHF are two re- | “Duri ee Hensk a 1941. eicht VHF aural ty —— 7 
rts from many made on operation on these frequencies. Among the} _ oe . ee ee See oe ty Sura ee in rv ork | 
st radiophone tests at Terre Haute, the transmission from a 1,000-w | “°T® _ 2 on a trial basis on the Chicago-1 ye pang, 
dio range transmitter of 266 ke and a 15-w, 278-ke traffic control | 4!*W@y- : hortly after the beginning of hostilities, operation o these | 
unsmitter were unreadable during a storm less than 15 miles away. | T478€S Was stopped. The aural type equipment has recently been ide 
n 125 me, signals from a 100-w transmitter were readable up to 42 placed with the new visual type equipment. These ranges should be | 
les at an altitude of 2.000 ft. on the air again prior to January 1, 1945. 
The relative merits between the low-frequency and the very high- 
equency radio range and traffic control systems have been estab- 
hed beyond a doubt in favor of the VHF. 
Following is the present status of VHF installation programs and 


ing system provides for the extension of the VHF ranges west from 
Chicago through Denver to Los Angeles. Field surveys have been | 
| made, construction materials are being assembled, and the ranges have | 
| been scheduled for commissioning by June 30, 1945. 
‘ The Atlanta-Boston and San Diego-Bellingham airways (also in- | 
cludes Los Angeles-San Francisco coastal) are the next routes to be 
implemented with VHF ranges and the work of selecting sites and pre- 
paring plans is progressing rapidly. A range at Mattawan, New Jersey, 





\ ‘| which will serve both the Chicago-New York and the Atlanta-Boston 
H | routes is completed and ready for commissioning, and a range at 
# ~ | Washington, D. C., is nearing completion and ready for installation 
i ~ | of equipment. 

4 | Sites have been selected for construction at Atlanta, Ga.; Bos- 
5 gy” | ton, Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and Seattle, Wash. Erection of towers 


and buildings for the remaining ranges on these routes is scheduled 
to start in January, 1945, and the installation of radio equipment is 
scheduled to begin July 1, 1945. As rapidly as equipment is delivered 
the following routes are scheduled to receive VHF ranges: 
Houston-Memphis; Pittsburgh-Birmingham; Atlanta-Cincinnati; 
Knoxville-Norfolk; Ft. Wayne-Pittsburgh; Los Angeles-Amarillo; Am- 
arillo-Chicago; Kansas City-St. Louis; St. Louis-Chicago; Washington- 
Cleveland; Los Angeles-Fort Worth; Fort Worth-Atlanta; Dallas- 
Louisville; Louisville-Cleveland; Indianapolis-Washington; St. Louis- 


the five 125-ft. 


Pa. 


range at Pittsburgh, Note 


frequency 


outline of the plans of the CAA for continuing them to comple- 








“The initial step in the major program of conversion of the exe fe 


€: Indianapolis; Indianapolis-Philadelphia; San Francisco-Salt Lake City ;| 


Salt Lake City-Omaha; Salt Lake City-Portland; Indianapolis-Chicago; 
Dayton-Goshen; South Bend-Detroit; New York-Buffalo; Albany- 
Boston; Pendleton-Spokane; Augusta-Savannah; and North Dallas- 
Yakima. 


Instrument Landing System 
“Bight instrument landing systems have been in operation for | 
ree years on the municipal airports at Washington, D. C.; New Y ork, 
Re, | apse pagan . a Se Ohio; Kansas | ; “‘We anticipate that several of these routes will be commissioning 
Jie ie a fn See ere ci if ? a iditi, » deietiaitiaae | simultaneously depending, of course, upon delivery of equipment. 
“Orders for equipment require or ten additional installations | “Rp 8 ‘ : 
; : A unds have been requested for implementing the following 
ere placed February 3, 1942, but to date only a few minor items} ,)ute,- 1 I 8 e 2 
ve bee slivered. Field surveys for these ten installations are com- | a c : , : . 
re been delive e elds cane aaa te sell fee deabele ‘d ob the! Seattle-Helena; New Orleans-St. Louis; Atlanta-Nashville; Jack- 
eted and as equipment becomes available, it will be installed at the | sonville-Richmond; Cleveland-Albany: Jacksonville-New York coastal: 
4 ee ; a " “ii 4 RE , mage sy. | 20n i >. ~/ any; Jz s 1 -! astal: 
attle-Tacoma Airport, Seattle, Washington; Moon Township Alt Great Falls-Lethbridge; Salt Lake City-Great Falls; Los Angeles-Salt 
rt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Moisant Field, New Orleans, Louisiana, and| [ake City; Helena-Twin Cities: Chicago-Twin Cities: Miami-Atlanta: 
inicipal airports at Denver, Colorado; St. Louis, Missouri; Salt Lake | Denver-Kansas City; and Amarillo-St. Louis. 
ty, Utah; Minneapolis, Minn.; Omaha, Nebraska; and Albuquerque, | ‘The remainder of the existing routes on the Federal Airways 
Yew Mexico. Non-delivery of radio equipment and War Production | gystem will be implemented with VHF ranges as soon as funds and 
ard limitations on use of building materials have delayed commis- | equipment become available.” 
ming of these ten instrument landing systems, but construction is This concludes the information received by ALPA from the CAA 
EE | Se > > ave > +4 ara ti r r ( 5 A ts a rp “= anda J u d 
Ww proceeding and we hope to have them in operation by July 1, 1945. regarding VHF installation progress. The brief description which pre- 
“Funds for the establishment of forty additional instrument land- | cedes the CAA report is from an article by Lawrence LeKashman en- 
ng systems were included in our 1946 budget request, and it is ex-| titled, “Trend Toward Very High Frequencies in Aviation Radio,” 
ected that these funds will be made available by Congress. Field | published in the February 15, 1945, issue of the “Aero Digest.” 
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IT DOESN’T SEEM POSSIBLE 





International News Photo 


The innumerable accomplishments of vitally important tasks by 
air continue to amaze us, but laying telephone wire from a plane in 
It can be done, however, for during a 
recent demonstration for the press at Fort Dix, N. J., Army Air Base, 
Air Technical Service Command and the 
phone laboratories revealed in detail their process of laying up to 16 
miles of telephone wire over any type of terrain under battle condi- 
tions, involving the saving of precious time and more precious lives. 
In the upper photo, a C-47 flying at an altitude of only 200 feet and 
a speed of some 125 miles, throws off a 36-inch parachute carrying 
one end of the wire ballasted with a 20-pound chain weight. The wire 
is laid out over a six-mile course, and the other end is dropped at a 


Bell tele- 


Altitude—80,000 Feet For Colonel Young 


A Croix De Guerre 


CoL. CHARLES H. YOUNG, AMER- 
ICAN AIRLINES PILOT ON MILITARY 
LEAVE AND ALPA MEMBER, HAS 


BEEN AWARDED THE FRENCH DECO- 
RATION 


OF THE CROIX DE GUERRE 


es poy 


wv, & 
PALM. 
DECORATED 


lroop Carrver torces rnoto 
COLONEL YOUNG, 
COMMANDER OF 
THE 439TH TROOP CARRIER GROUP 
IN FRANCE, WAS CITED FOR “OUT- 
STANDING WAR SERVICES LEADING TO 
LIBERATION OF FRANCE” BY 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. DURING 
COURSE OF THE WAR IN EU- 


WITH 
MUCH 


THE 


THE 


| ROPE, COLONEL YOUNG LED FLIGHTS 


| 


| INTO 


C-47’s ALL 
AIR-BORNE INVA- 
SIONS, AS WELL AS DOZENS AND 
DOZENS OF VITAL RESUPPLY MIS- 
SIONS. SINCE V-E DAY, HIS GROUP 
HAS BEEN FLYING LONG TRIPS DEEP 
GERMANY TO BRING BACK 
FREED ALLIED PRISONERS OF WAR, 
MANY OF THEM FRENCH. THE 31- 
YEAR-OLD COMMANDING OFFICER, 
WHOSE HOME IS IN WELLINGTON, 
KANSAS, HAS BEEN OVERSEAS SINCE 
FEBRUARY, 1944, 


OF TROOP-CARRYING 
OF THE MAJOR 


IN 
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SINCE THEN, ‘IT’S BEEN “LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON” | 
my 


(Continued noms De Page 1, 





any of the rest of the staff. 
Just in Time for a History- 
Making ALPA Achievement 
President Behncke was back 
just in time to take an active 
hand in what can easily be termed 
one of the greatest pilots’ em- 
ployment agreement-making  ac- 
complishments in the history of 
ALPA—the signing of the first 
pilots’ employment agreement with 
Pan American Airways, Inc., at 
6:30 p. m. June 16, 1945, in the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago. These 
negotiations had been deadlocked 
since October 7, 1944. Services | 
of the National Mediation Board 
had been invoked on November 27, 
1944, but due to the Board’s hav- 
ing approximately 400 grievance 
cases pending on its docket, it 
didn’t get into the Pan American 
mediation case actively until six 
months and three days later, on 
May 31, 1945, in New York. Sen- 
ior National Mediation Board 
member and one of its ace media- 
tors, George A. Cook, was 
signed to handle the case. 
PAA Pilots’ Employment 
Agreement Most Extensive 
Ever Negotiated by ALPA 





as- 


» 
- 





Here you see the unique Johnson skymen who have flown over 3,500,000 miles without a serious mis- 
hap. L. to r.: R. S. “Pop” Johnson, pioneer aircraft designer and builder; Odell Johnson, TWA first pilot: Eddie 
; Pilots’ E Johnson and David L. Johnson, AA first pilots. They are shown with “Pop's” newest product, “The Rocket,” built | 
The Pan American : lots M-| by his Johnson Aircraft, Inc., at Fort Worth, Texas, which cruises at 185 miles per hour and which was test | 
ployment se 1S ——. flown the first time by the Pioneer builder. Since then, it has been ' ‘like father, like son” in flying “The Rocket.” 
ing for a number of reasons. — eS ‘ : : ct a 
* the largest and most oneagste First Actual Conference with PAA 
pilots’ eo Se cae siete! Pilots Held August 17, 1943 
Pets note go pos geri tn After years of pre-employment 

re ae The i] he cohen tide agreement-making conference plan- 
egies ey ae eagle ning, the first actual conference 
; ane aaa pyr ca oe held between carefully chosen 
ar-flung sys »S : —s 
is Saeed, San tale seer ed Pe tee ane ALES 





entation to the company. The 
first time PAA was officially ap- 
proached by the Association un- 
der Section 6 of the Railway La- 
bor Act, for the purpose of be- 
ginning negotiations to make an 
agreement covering its pilots, was 


7, 1944, a iain large neil 
of the first Pan American pilots’ | 
employment agreement was com-| 
pleted and agreed to, but unfor-| 
| tunately, certain knotty sections| 
including all those on first pilots’ | 


and copilots’ pay rates became | 


_ i _| headquarters representatives in| in a letter dated January 31, 1944. a Salas 
pilots covered by PAA's io. Chicago on August 17, 1943, one| First Conference with Company ota Vatiowah Taolintion Beso 
oe ee ae ;/ year, nine months, and 29 days be-| Held April 5, 1944 were invoked officially November | 
is the largest number covered Y | fore June 16, 1945, the actual sign- The first conference with the|97 1944 for the pur he of aaaienn | 
any pilots’ employment agreement. | i, date of the first Pan American | company was held on April 5, a with the wt a ties ee 
PAA Flies 85,000 Route Pilots’ Employment Agreement.| 1944, in New York at the Com- + . 


maining differences that stood in 
the way of the signing of this first 
agreement with Pan American Air- 


Miles and Serves 60 Countries 
The Pan American Airways has 


Much additional spadework and 
more conferences followed between 


modore Hotel attended by an un- 
usually large number of company, 














no air routes operating any place | the pilot conferees before the orig-| Association, and pilot conferees Wave. ine. 

within the 48 states of the United | inal pilots’ employment agreement} numbering 20 in all. Many con- Sa _ 
States and is made up entirely of| proposal was ready for pres-! ferences followed and on October! (Continued on Page | 7, Col. 1) 
international and overseas air — = a — — = — = = oe 
routes. Its six principal bases 


within the States are New York, 
Miami, New Orleans, Brownsville, 
San Francisco, and Seattle—in 
other words, all around the rim 
of the U. S. The correct titles of 
these divisions are: operating out 
of New York is the Atlantic Divi- 
sion and a part of the Africa-Ori- | 
ent Division; operating out of Mi- 
ami is a part of the Latin Ameri- 
can Division and a part of the 
Africa-Orient Division; operating 
out of New Orleans is a part of | 
the Latin American Division; op-| , 
erating out of Brownsville is a 
part of the Latin American Divi-| 





sion; operating out of San Fran-| 2 
cisco and Seattle is the Pacific- 


Alaskan Division. The actual 
route distance flown by Pan Amer- | 
ican on June 16, 1945, when this 
company signed the first employ- 
ment agreement with its pilots was 
85,000 miles serving 60 countries. 
Vastness of PAA Network Makes 
Drafting of Agreement Difficult | _ 
When a world air line network 
as vast and complicated as the one 
operated by Pan American 
clearly visualized in one’s mind, it 
can then and only then be realized 
what a terrific job it was to plan 
and draft the many sections in| 
their first employment agreement | 
numbering 42. One of these sec-| 
tions, Section 11, is the most ex-| 
tensive ever placed in any employ- | 
ment agreement. It contains} 
approximately 1,000 words and} 
governs the assignment and all | 
transfers of Pan American’s 1, 000 | 
pilots operating on its many widely | 
separated divisions over 85,000} 
route miles of world airways serv- | 
ing 60 countries to and from glob-| 
ular division points from six bases 
extending almost around the entire | 
rim of the U. S. The writing of 
this section presented an almost 
insurmountable undertaking but | 
was finally mastered after many 
days of thorough study and effort 
both on the part of the company 
and pilot employment agreement | 
making conferees. The staggering | 


is 
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—Acme Photos | 
the September, 1943, issue 
IR LINE gong there appeared a map 
Although one of the 


On the front page of 
of the A 


LT. GEN. CLARK ARRIVES BY AIR 


purporting to demonstrate the feasibility of a Europe-to-Chicago GREAT CIRCLE air line. 
purposes of General Mark W. Clark's visit to Chicago was to speak at the Memorial Day ceremonies held 
there, his trip from Paris to Chicago with but two stops was a page from tomorrow's book of mage air line 


magnitude of what the task| | transportation. General Clark and his party of 50 heroes were flown to Chicago by air line pilots James 
amounted to to make a first em- Jimmy” Burns, AA-Transoceanic veteran first pilot and a first of the first ALPA members, with Bernie Gann as 
ployment agreement ion | copilot; James Hay, AA-Transoceanic first pilot, with Cy Bitner as copilot; and Al DeWitt, AA-Transoceanic first 


| pilot, with Edward Bowe as copilot. UPPER: General Clark leaving his plane as his pilot takes a farewell 
look. LOWER: Huge welcoming crowd on hand to greet the general. The general rode in an open car with 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, and saluted his admirers. INSERT: The general alights in the Windy 
City after his long flight. 


American Airways is the reflec-| 
tion in the following high light 
points of interest. 











TEN YEARS AGO 


__ June 19459 june 194 
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| 
Ten years ago this month, the |] 
June, 1935, issue of the AIR LINE | ‘ . 
PILOT carried a streamer head, Continue¢ 
— ok pond Mail Bill Is Passed — 
sy . S..Senate.’’ This Senate lati 
action on June 25, 1935, caused |f National 
re ~, 6511, an act ‘to amend the |™Enters Cas 
Air Mail Laws and to authorize J : 
the extension of the air mail serv- | : Due oe 
ice, to become law, the bill hav- National ) 
ing already been passed by the ficially e 
House on March 25, 1935. ——, . 
The air line pilot section in this , 1940, 
law is quoted: onference 
“SEC. 13. It shall be a condi- ity atten 
tion upon the holding of any air tives of t 
mail contract that the rate of rs. th 
compensation and the working ays, the 
conditions and relations for all on, and 
pilots and other employees of the soard. 
oho of such contract shall con- Here ar 
orm to decisions heretofore or a a 
hereafter made by the National id figure 
Labor Board, or its successor in » comple 
authority, notwithstanding any nent agre 
limitation as to the period of its nv air | 
. : ‘ iv alr 
effectiveness included in any such . 
decision heretofore rendered. This egate 5 
section shall not be construed as 3 direct 
restricting the right of any such ¢ ie comfy 
employees by collective bargain- | tion wa 
ing to obtain higher rates of com- |) 5 . ‘ 
pensation or more favorable work- umber ‘ 
ing conditions and relations.” ation =c¢ 
~~ —_ Air Mail Act, S. 3170 e Assoc 
passe y Congress and signed | nical ¢ 
by the late President Franklin |m “cPresente 
Delano Roosevelt on June 12, |f iterval b 
1934, included an air line pilot | once of th 
section which was the very first |7 tives of 
time anything pertaining to their | -°°!YES vx 
minimum salaries maximum | ation Wi 
working hours, and other condi- lot conf 
tions was ever included in any | .s best 
federal law. This first meager |) ©isions of 
section contained the following: | el Prado 
“SEC. 13. It shall be a condition lf ng on A 
upon the awarding or extending | al com 
and the holding of any air mail —< 
contract that the rate of compen- yyment 
sation and the working conditions | medi 
and relations for all pilots, me- | -vens FE 
chanics, and laborers employed by . 1945 
the holder of such contract shall | : : 
conform to decisions of the Na- lt onths, al 
tional Labor Board. This section | mber of 
shall not be construed as restrict- | th the 
ing the right of collective bar- | i 
gaining on the part of any such |) 100 Was 
employees.” (4 ne that 
It is interesting to note the dif- ent nef 
ference in these two first and sec- é 
ond air line pilot sections of fed- |) 2 yY ™ 
eral law. The one first quoted (i rreemen 
above in H. R. 6511 was passed | 1e reco 
by Congress on June 25, 1935, be- |§J eee 
ing greatly improved over the |§ 2otlating 
one included in S. 3170, passed on | vreemen 
June 12, 19384. Later on, it was still | A 
further extended and amended. apes ane 
On the occasion of the enacting | ypewritt 
into law Air Mail Bill, H. R. 6511, | number 
ALPA’s first president said: | 
im Costs to 
“The pilots may well be grate- | 
ful to the outstanding sponsors of | and PAA 
air mail legislation in both the | A cons 
House and the Senate for the in- | OEE 
clusion of the pilots in this legis- | a veeeetii 
lation in such a way as to afford | ‘lation 
continuous and complete protec- | $40.00 
tion as to their wages and work- : wer 
ing conditions. This will unques- | |)0 may 
tionably go a long way towards ynferees 
raising the safety standards of air xpenses 
line flying and at the same time |) © *?°™S® 
will adequately protect the very tremel; 
real military reserve value of the | aking a 
air line pilots should a national | ry ey 
crisis arise.’’ | hat it | 
Another interesting story that | these 
appeared in the AIR LINE PI- | iknown 
LOT ten years ago this month | ir bill 
was headed, ‘Association Head eir bl 
Visits Washington’’ with a sub- |§ 
head of ‘‘Sufficiently Recovered to i” A Some 
Make Trip Relative to Legislative |g Dut Wor 
Matters.”’ | It goe 
On this trip to Washington ten |§ is a lor 
vears ago in June, President | . 
Behncke was still using crutches | -aring 
recovering from bad injuries re- d most 
ceived in his accident which oc- |§ ent a 
curred on the night of December |§ : 
21, 1934, while flying between Chi- |] st 1t WwW 
cago and Omaha on UAL’s trans- | rience 
continental route in extremely | . 
bad weather conditions. It is jj aS in 
interesting to note the above |™ ich of 
quote from his article, particu- |J Yr eoul 
larly what he had to say about || ‘ é 
the military reserve value of the || yn—lIt 
air line pilots. The Air Line Pilots | g out 
Association was probably more | ree 
instrumental in keeping alive and |§ AYS fac 
building up the Air Corps Reserve |§ ple, me 
than any other one organization r pre 
The wiseacres of today have in- |§ I ‘ 
deed forgotten much about this. |§ me. § 
ALPA representatives, particu- | »b, but 
larly its president, placed a good |§ AES SK 
deal of testimony in the records | “rsever 
in Washington as far back as the ot co 
early thirties, pointing out the |§ ere rey 
high military reserve value of air |§ : 
line pilots in case of a national |f well 1 
crisis, and who would have ever All Cont 
thought ten vears ago we'd have |f = —_ 
another world war? In the minds The 
of the narrow thinking individ- | ovmen 
uals, of which there is never a | eae 
shortage, it was fantastic and | proba 
ridiculous to even think of such | 2 and 
a thing. i” ae 
| pears 
Also on the front page of the |J te 
AIR LINE PILOT ten years ago. | sreeme 
there appeared an article, the first When it 
paragraph of which contained the wo oN 
following: | a | 
“Senator Sherman Minton of | ot an 
Indiana has reported to the Sen- comp 
ate, Bill S. 2496, with a recommen- iob w 
dation that it be passed, which will Se 
amend the Railway Labor Act to ny gro 
cover every common carrier by air ynferes 
engaged in interstate or foreign sally s: 
commerce.’ Ga: 
This proposed bill came before eir lal 
the Senate on June 17, 1935, where Pilot ar 
it was passed on July 23, 1935. Confere 
A very good way to get a new The < 
or belated education an what he ¢ 
ALPA has accomplished and how as conf 
such accomplishments cause the hief 1 
present commendable conditions CQ) A 
of employment for the air line pi- ‘ledhill 
lots is to read conscientiously and rome D 
without fail this “‘Ten Years Ago”’ presid 
feature in each issue of the AIR Presider 
LINE PILOT, which was ant to 1 
in the September, 1944, issue. gineer; 
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sistant to vice-president; Robert 
Fatt, advisor to vice-president; R. | 


| Barnes, industrial relations man- 


ager, Pacific-Alaskan Division; H. 


Due to a crowded schedule, the| E. Gray, operations manager, At- 
Jational Mediation Board did not) lantic Division; James Walker, op- 
ficially enter the case until May| erations manager, Latin American 

1945, when the first mediation | Division, and Julian Humiston, sta- 


ynference was held in New York| tistician. 
attended by the representa-| named 


All of the foregoing- 
company conferees were 


ves of the Pan American Air-| not, of course, present at all the 


iys, the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
yn, and the National Mediation 
yard. 

Here are some surprising facts 
i figures on these negotiations 


complete the largest employ- 
ent agreement ever made with 
y air line company. The ag- 
rate number of days spent 
direct negotiation between 

company and the Associ- 
ym was 41. The aggregate | 
imber of days spent in me- 
ition conferences attended by 
Association, PAA, and NMB 


presentatives were 13. The time 
terval between the first confer- 
e of the Headquarters represen- 
ves of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
tion with PAA first pilot and co- 
yt conferees from all of the di- 
ons of Pan American held at the 
Prado Hotel in Chicago, begin- 
August 17, 1943, and the 
completing of this vast em- 
ment agreement at the close of 
at the 
in Chicago on June 
year, nine 
The aggregate 
in negotiation 
in media- 
ongest period of 
tion has yet 
th any com-, 
ng an employment 
-ement. The previous long 
was 51 days ne- 
iating a pl employment 
with P Pan 
reement contains 34 
and 42 sections, 
umber of which are pages long. 
»sts to Both ALPA 
nd PAA Tremendous 
\ of the 
yenses to the Air Line Pilots As- 
ition to make this agreement 
$40,000, to which another $10,- 
) may be added for salaries of 
ferees and other miscellaneous 
yenses and which is likewise an 
tremely conservative figure, 
iking a total of around $50,000. 
1at it cost the company to carry 
these negotiations is, of course, 
known to the Association, but 
bill likewise wasn’t small. 
Long, Hard Fight, 
ut Worth It 
It goes without saying that it 
s a long, grueling, tiring, nerve- 
aring job to make the largest 
i most extensive pilots’ employ- 
nt agreement ever negotiated; 
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it was a most interesting ex- 
ence for all participants. It 
is in the same category as so} 
h of the work of developing |} 


country’s air line transporta- 


-it was creative work—reach- | 


19 


out into the unknown and al- 
facing seemingly impos- 
le, meeting and overcoming the 

present challenge—it can’t be 
e. Surely, it was a long, hard 
», but due to the patience and 
»f both company and 
t conferees, final results 

regarded by all participants 
well worth the effort. 


tne 


severance ¢ 


tne 


| Conferees Are Pleased 

first Pan American em- 
yyment agreement contains what 
robably the best over-all draft- 
and general construction that 


. 


The 


pears in any pilots’ employment 
eement negotiated to date. 
en it was finally finished in Chi- 
20 on June 16, 1945, all the 


ot and company conferees were 
complete agreement that it was 
ob well done. Never was there 

group of pilots and company 
nferees who were more univer- 
ly satisfied the fruits of 
vi 


witn 





labor. 
Ds} 


Pilot and Company 


m@ Conferees Present 


The company officials who acted 


onferees in addition to their 
ef negotiator, Mr. Franklin 
edhill, vice-president, were Je- 


me D. Fenton, assistant to vice- 
esident; S. P. Kaufman, assist- 
int to vice-president and chief en- 
zrineer; E. Robin Little, special as- 


conferences. 
The PAA pilots were represented 
at the employment agreement con- 


| ferences by the following named 
| Association conferees: C. W. Kar- 
lraker, first pilot and executive coun- 


cilman, R. P. Mead, first pilot, A. 
T. Anderson, copilot, and H. J. 
Henderson, copilot, all of Coun- 
cil No. 10, PAA-Caribbean; R. A. 
Parks, first pilot and executive 
councilman, J. E. Newman, first 
pilot, and N. H. Lutz, copilot, of 


| Council No. 26, PAA-Western; G. 


A. Doole, Jr., first pilot and execu- 
tive councilman; D. W. Pippinger, 
first pilot, and J. C. Waugh, co- 
pilot, of Council No. 36, PAA- 
Transatlantic; C. L. Grinnell, first 
pilot and executive councilman, 
and M. C. Lawson, copilot, of 
Council No. 55, PAA-Seattle; R. 
R. Campbell, first pilot and chair- 
man, E. A. Meyring, first pilot and 
executive councilman, and A. J. 
Dupre, copilot, of Council No. 56, 
PAA-Transpacific; J. B. Magenis, 
first pilot and vice-chairman, R. 
E. Butler, first pilot, and J. J. 
Pfahler, copilot representative, of 
Council No. 59, PAA-Africa Ori- 
ent; W. K. Rawlinson and F. H. 
Goslin, copilots, of Council No. 61, 


PAA-Guatemala City; David L. 
Behncke, ALPA president; J. M. 
Dickerman, Washington represen- 
tative; K. J. Ulrich and J. C. 
Christie, Employment Agreement 


Department representatives, ALPA 
headquarters. 

Quite obviously, all the 
conferees named above were not 
present at all the conferences, al- 
though at the first meeting there 
were as many as 12 present at one 
time. Messrs. Campbell and Gos- 
lin were the only pilot conferees 
present at the final mediation pro- 
ceedings both in New York and 
Chicago. Campbell represented 
the first pilots and Goslin the co- 
pilots. All the conferences were 
held in New York at the Commo- 
dore, Lexington, and Plymouth Ho- 
tels, with the exception of the last 


pilot 


He’s Spearhead 
Extraordinary 


Colonel Joel L. Crouch, some- 
times known as the “spearhead of 
the spearhead of the spearhead,” 


—United Air Lines Photo 
recently returned to his home in 
Riverside, Calif., on a 30-day 
leave. The much decorated 34- 
year-old officer is an ALPA’er on 
military leave as a United Air 
Lines pilot. He flew the first con- 
tingents of air-borne troops into 
Holland and Southern France as a 
member of the Ninth Air Force, 
Ninth Troop Carrier Command. 
His was the lead plane at Salerno 
and among the first Troop Carrier 
craft in the Sicily invasion and 
Rhine crossing. 


canal 
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days of mediation which took 
place in Chicago at the Stevens 
Hotel. 
That’s What You Pay 
Your Dues For, Boys 

What has been written here in 
the columns of the June, 1945, | 
issue of the AIR LINE PILOT is! 
history in world-wide air line 
transportation. It is also some- 
thing on which the “what-do-we- 
pay-our-dues-for” boys might well | 
do a great deal of serious ponder- | 
ing. While doing this pondering, | 
it might be well for them to con- 
sider the great amount of protec- 
tion, greatly added stability, and 
security of employment that the | 
first pilots’ employment agree-| 
ment made with Pan American | 
means to its 1,000 first pilots and | 
copilots flying almost to every part | 
of the world. Compare this to | 
what it means to these 1,000 pilots | 
not to have an employment agree- 
ment—very little stability and 
practically no security of employ- | 
ment and then it will be realized | 
“for 


what ALPA members pay | 
their dues.” 
Agreements with All 19 
Air Carrier Companies 
It’s another gigantic task in- 
itiated and completed by the Air 
Line Pilots Association for its 
members. And last, but certainly 


not least, the completing of the 
first pilots’ employment agreement 
with Pan American Airways on 
June 16, 1945, is historical for an- 
other reason—it was the last 
pilots’ employment agreement to 
be negotiated with the air carrier 
companies, numbering 19. The As- 
sociation now has agreements with 
all of them and has made more 
than 100 employment agreements, 
amendments, supplements, and re- 
lated documents since signing the 
first employment agreement with 
American Airlines on May 15, 
1939. ; 
Misinterpretation of Panagra 
Contract Investigated 

On June 27, 1945, in New York, Mr. 


eghenps met with Harold J. Roig 
anagra president, to discuss sev- 
eral urgent 


matters affecting Pana- 
The trouble appeare to be 
Panagra pilots are being 
many monthly hours. Mr. 
assured Mr. Ulrich he would 
check into the matter and write a 
letter to Headquarters giving the 
— S version of the trouble. 
On June 28, 1945, Americ: 4 
pilots Robert Ricksen ona rear 
Spencer, Jr., member and chairman 
respectively of AEA Council 29, and 
Mr. Ulrich met with American Ex- 
port officials, D. G. Richardson, vice- 
president, operations; E. Hamil- 
ton, assistant to vice-president, ope- 
rations; B. J. Bergeson, flight super- 
intendent; and J. Y. Craig, assistant 
chief pilot, to discuss the rates of 
pay for copilots flying C-54 equip- 
ment. From appearances, one more 
meeting will be necessary before an 
agreement can be reached. 
Christie Confers with National 
Pilots and Officials 

Negotiator John C. Christie o 
ALPA’s Employment Agreement pe. 
partment left Chicago on June 23 
1945, via EAL, for Jacksonville, Fila., 
to negotiate a Caribbean-Atlantic 
operations supplemental agreement 
with National Airlines. Because he 
was ‘‘bumped’’ three times, as Mr. 
Christie puts it, and ran into a hurri- 
cane, he didn‘t arrive until June 25, 


gra pilots 
that the 
flown too 
Roig 


| 1945, but met immediately with the 


following 


National 
Ruby, 


pilots: C. 
H. 


: ei. 
chairman, H. Clark, R. 


J. Knox, A. G. Smith, P. Vv. White, | 


and S. L. Speer, all of Council 8 
On the same morning, Christie met 
with G. T. Baker, 
ident; E. J. Kershaw, vice-president 
of operations; and W. Denning, 
a Washington lawyer, representing 
the company. The company pro- 
posed substandard rates of pay for 
the pilots and copilots on its Carri- 
bean-Atlantic operations, but as time 
went on, came up a bit. At the 
close of the conferences, the company 
had agreed on a number of sections, 
but there’s still a long road ahead 
before this supplemental agreement 
will be completed with National. 
Special Meeting Held at 
Headquarters to Discuss 

Flotation Devices 

Three important questions appear- 
ed on ALPA’s Engineering Depart- 
ment June schedule in addition to 
routine work and continual study of 
the always voluminous proposed 
changes to Civil Air Regulations. 

A special meeting was called at 
Headquarters June 7, 1945, to dis- 
cuss “The Need For Flotation De- 
vices on Air Line Aircraft Flying 
over Inland Bodies of Water and 
Coast-Wise Water Routes.’’ Those in 
attendance were David L. Behncke, 
ALPA president; W. H. Records, 
master chairman and chairman of 
American Airlines pilots’ Council 39, 
Chicago; W. Clyde Paddock, proxy 
for Chairman A. J. Misket, and Stan- 
ley G. Adams, both of PCA pilots’ 
Council 32, Detroit; and T. G. Lin- 
nert, ALPA engineer. 
NWA-Eastern Chairman, 

G. F. Beal, Airs His Views 

In lieu of attending, chairman of 
NWaA-Eastern pilots’ Council 1, St. 
Paul, George F. Beal, submitted a 
letter reviewing the thoughts of the 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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| it. Telling the pi- 
| lot, Captain Wal- 


National’s pres- | 


ACTS HER AGE 
On June 14 in the year of our Lord, 1945, a 100-year-old Chi- 
cago woman, Mrs. Irene Amanda Woods, celebrated her birthday by 
taking her first airplane ride in an American Airlines plane and loved 


ter Dorn, to go 
higher and fast- 
er, she flew at 1,- 
500 feet at 170 
miles an hour, 
looked down over 
her home in the 
Windy City, and 
thought the 
whole thing was 
pretty swell. 

“T used to ride 
horseback in 
Ohio as a girl,” 
she said, “and I 
never let any 
grass grow under 
my feet. Ever 
since those} 
Wright brothers 
began fooling 
around, I’ve 
wanted to go for 
a plane ride.” 
Mrs. Woods was 
one of the first 
women to take 
an automobile 
ride and also 
rode the ‘steam 
trains” when 
they were rough 
and bumpy. 





—Acme Photo 


Mrs. Woods stepped off the plane at the Chicago Airport with a 
brand new permanent, an orchid on her shoulder, and a gleam in her 
eye—ready for her pork chops, the second thing she wanted on her 


100th birthday. 
“sky chef” 


She was taken to the headquarters of American’s 
where the chef had the pork chops ready for her. 
When asked if she was ready to give up and 


“act her age’? now 


that she had an airplane ride, Grandma Woods replied, ‘‘Not while I’m 


still on earth.”’ 


She ate pork chops on her 100th birthday for lunch. 


Flying on one’s 100th birthday is really something, and, that’s for 
sure; but eating pork chops for lunch at 100 is ree-aaa-lll-yyy some- 
thing. Do we hear a loud, “Yea,’’ from all of us “life-begins-to-end-at- 


40,” dyspeptic, broken-down, human wreckages? 


Yea, man! 


At the left in the picture is Stewardess Betty Ashton; at right is 
Mrs. Woods’ great-granddaughter, Mrs. Myrtle Walker. 


LOOKING BACK QUITE A PIECE 


Yes, September, 1910, when the accompanying picture was taken, 


is quite a long way back. 


Aviation has since come a long way. 


Way- 


back-when pictures and other remembrances of man’s first struggle to 


fly are becoming rarities indeed. 


The picture was gleaned from the 


moth balls by Jimmy Nolan, chief inspector at Pan American Air- 
ways’ maintenance training school at Miami. 

The plane was built by Nolan’s dad in an old barn and the family 
The material used was silk skirt ma- 


kitchen. Mother Nolan helped. 
terial and bamboo poles. 
your hats! 


And speaking of h.p., man, oh man, hold 
The 1910 Nolan plane had 32 horses aboard. 


It was a 


Metz engine and burned castor oil mixed with gasoline, and phew, 





what a smell! 
by means of shoulder yoke. 


—Pan American Airways Photo 


The pilot controlled the lateral movements of the ship 
It was just a matter of leaning to the 
high side to correct for a wing-down position. 


The longitudinal con- 


trol of the plane was the same as in present+day designs as was the 


rudder. 


This early-day flying contraption was referred to as a ‘‘Pusher” 


biplane and was quite easy to fly. 


Cracking up was another story. 


The pilot was invariably found assuming the attitude of a pancake— 


and a very flat one at that 





at the very bottom of everything. 
other nice, dirty, little trick that the “Pusher” 


An- 
was famous for—the 


propeller would fail and the flying parts would slice off the bamboo 


tail supports; 
high in the newspapers. 


hence, the first tailless planes 





and headlines a foot 


All early-day aviators were regarded by the populace as just plain 
crazy, and anyone who would help to build a plane or even work on 


one in any way was regarded as cracked. 
was right then—what’s that—still right today? 
What happened to the Nolan plane? 
luckily, Dad Nolan wasn’t irrepairably damaged. 


Maybe the said populace 
Oh, well, let’s skip it. 
It cracked up, of course, but, 
Just a half dozen 


bones fractured or so and the like, etc., ete. was all. At this point, Ma 
Nolan stepped in and ended Pa Nolan’s piloting career, and she didn’t 


mean maybe. No, sir-ree. 
man’s earliest struggles to fly. 


And so ended another early chapter in 


LESS AND LESS 


We can’t remember who said it about rationing, but what he said 


was something like this: 
oftener and oftener. 


Rationing is less and less of more and more 








Eight 
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Northwest pilots on flotation equip- 
ment and requirements. 
All Agree on Inadequacy of 
Present Flotation Equipment 

There was much talk about present 
and past flotation equipment and fio- 
tation regulations. AA Master Chair- 
man Records explained in clear de- 
tail his experience in flying Ameri- 


ean’s Atlantic Ocean Division and 
the thorough ditching and training 
practice necessary to operate suc- 


cessfully modern over-water, air line 
lifesaving equipment. After reviewing 
the matter, all were in unanimous 
agreement that presently available 
flotation gear, rubber boats, life pre- 
servers, or water-tight compartments 
in the wings, are both inadequate 
and unsuited to serve their intended 
purpose. All agreed that good reliable 
automatic life preserving equipment 
would obviously be desirable, al- 
though only a few of the most ad- 
vanced air liners had these features 
designed and built into them at the 
present time. 
PCA Pilots Concerned the Most 

It was admitted by all present that 
PCA had done much more overwater 
flying than any other air line, mak- 
ing the PCA picture different from 
that of other air lines. Mr. Behncke, 
ALPA’s president, put in a word of 
caution that matters of this kind 
should not be treated too lightly. He 
stated that in his opinion a number | 
of pilots were treating the matter 
too lightly, and warned that sooner 
or later an air line plane would 
come down in the lakes and because 
of improper flotation devices, many 
lives would be lost—but more than 
likely there would be survivors to 
tell about how proper flotation de- 
vices would have saved everybody. 
“No Action To Be Taken At This 
Time,’’—President Behncke 

After much more discussion, Mr. 
Behncke said, ‘‘Why don’t we leave 
the matter like this: Let’s all recog- 
nize the fact that there is an added 
hazard in flying over the Great Lakes 
or any part of them when air line 
aircraft reaches an appreciable dis- 
tance from shore, but because of 
satisfactory flotation gear not being 
currently available and that which is | 
available not being dependable, that 
this matter be tabled until some fu- 
ture time when satisfactory flotation 
gear is available, and should any 
pilot or group of pilots wish the As- 
sociation at any time to reopen this 
question, it could be done on short 
notice.’ This viewpoint was concurred 
on by all members of the _ specia! 
committee of pilots from NWA, AA, 
and PCA, convened for the purpose 
of considering whether or not flota- 
tion devices should be provided for 
aircraft flying over parts of the 
Great Lakes. 
ALPA Protests Instrument Flight 
Level Change—Gets Results 

Considerable attention has recently 
been given to promote private flying. 
Along these promotional lines there 


DEVIL DOG 


Young David L. Behncke, Jr., fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his dad 
when, on April 15, 1945, at the 
tender age of 17, he joined the U. S. 
Marines and was called to active | 
duty on June 30, 1945. The only dif- 
ference is that his father joined the | 
21st Infantry of the old regular Army | 
with which he saw his first active | 
duty in Mexico against General | 








DAVID L. BEHNCKE, JR. 


Pancho Francisco Villa. Where and 
when young Dave will see action, 
if ever, is a question. At least, he’s 
in line for plenty of shooting, de- 
pending upon how long it will be 
before the Jap-rats decide to throw 
in their already very soggy towel. 
Dave, Jr.. was graduated from St. 
Rita High School, Chicago, on June 
6, 1945, where he “captained” its 
famous football squad of 1944. Al- 
though not yet 18, he tips the scale 
at 190 and starred in basketball and 
football. In the former he led his 
team, and in the latter he was 
awarded a gold trophy by his school 
in recognition of his achievements. 
His father said, when he left, “Due | 
to being so busy with ALPA _ | 
| 


ters, the kid grew up by himself, 
but I'm not worried about him. He'll 


Vigo 


| the 


us Protest 


Oo 


has been a general effort by the CAB 


to simplify CAR for private pilots. 
ALPA reviewed these changes and 
expressed its opinion to the effect 


that no changes should be made that 
would lower the standards for any 
class of pilots. 

Some changes were recently made 
to Part 60 of CAR Air Traffic Rules. 
These changes were made in a rather 
unorthodox manner in regard to rais- 
ing the Instrument Flight Minimums 
from 1,000 feet to 1,500 feet. A wire 
from First Pilot Arthur A. ‘Red’ 
Foster, chairman of TWA Council 2, 
New York, first brought this Instru- 
ment Flight Level Change to ALPA’s 
attention. ALPA’s Engineering De- 
partment immediately probed into 
the matter with the result that no 
one could be found who had heard 
of this change, although when T. G. 
Linnert explained what the changes 
consisted of, all were greatly con- 
cerned and protested vigorously. A 
long wire was then sent to L. Welch 
Pogue, CAB chairman, pointing out 
that there had been no time for 
study of the proposed change and its 
effects and a 90-day postponement of 
the effective date of the change was 
strongly urged. As a result, a hear- 
ing was held on June 26, 1945, in 
Washington, D. C., by the CAB. 
ALPA was well represented by John 
M. Dickerman, its Washington rep- 
resentative, and TWA _ Chairman 


Arthur A. “Red”? Foster. The hear- 
ing resulted in the Instrument 
Flight Minimums being changed 


back to their original 1 000-foot level 
as desired by the air line pilots. 
Meeting Scheduled to Discuss 
CAR Draft Release 56 

ALPA’s Engineering Department 
has received Draft Release 56, the 
subject of which is ‘‘Proposed Re- 
visions of Section Parts 40 and 61,’’ 
dealing with pilot route qualifica- 
tions. This Draft Release has been 
forwarded to ALPA’s Engineering & 
Air Worthiness Committee for study. 
Kilgore Present at Dye Hearing 
in Miami 

The month of June was a busy one 
for ALPA’s Grievance Department. 
On June 4, 1945, William P. Kilgore 
left Chicago for Miami, Fla., to rep- 
resent Copilot P. A. Dye, Latin 
American Division of Pan American 
Airways, Council 10, Miami, in a 
grievance hearing being conducted 
before W. O. Snyder, division man- 
ager. Satisfactory results were 
neither expected nor received, inas- 
much as the hearing was conducted 
under the so-called pre-employment 
agreement PAA pilot policy. Mr. Kil- 
gore was assisted at the hearing by 
Messrs. J. . Tremayne and C. G. 
Gallagher, both of Council 10, Miami 
Mr. Snyder was assisted by Walter 
Allen, executive assistant. Having 
received an adverse decision, Mr. 
Dye has now appealed to Andre 
Priester, vice-president and chief 
engineer of Pan American World 
Airways. 
Gephart Returned to UAL’s 


| Pacific Operation 


June 11, 1945, found the United Air 
Lines Pilots’ System Board of Ad- 
justment in session to consider the 
case of L. J. Gephart, Council 34, 
UAL-San Francisco. The UAL Pi- 


lots’ System Board of Adjustment 
consisted of Messrs. 8S. Nelson, 
and Vice-President Orvis Nelson, 


both of Council 34, San Francisco, 


representing the pilots. Walt Ad- 
dems, director of flight operations, 
and J. E. Moore, manager of eco- 


nomic research, represented the com- 


pany. The Board’s decision in this 
case returned Mr. Gephart to the 
Pacific Operation and stated very 


clearly that it was the first pilot’s 
prerogative and authority to have 
the final say on the safety of his 
flights. Mr. Gephart was represented 
by Messrs. William P. Kilgore and 
John M. Dickerman. 


| Whitsitt and Scull Hearings 
| Held at Kansas City 


On June 17, 1945, Mr. Kilgore left 
for Kansas City, Mo., where the 
initial hearing of H. E. Whitsitt of 
Council 45, MCA-Kansas City, and 
appeal hearing of Guy Scull, 
Council 46, MCA-Minneapolis, before 
the Mid-Continent officials which was 
scheduled to be heard on June 18 
and 19. The day before Mr. Kilgore 
left Chicago, Mr. Whitsitt was rush- 


cal | . 
* |ed to the hospital for an emergency 


appendicitis which, need- 
less to say, made it impossible for 
him to be present at his hearing 
Mr. Kilgore was assisted at the hear- 
ings by Local Council Chairman Paul 
Walters and Ralph Francis, vice- 
chairman, both of Council 45, MCA- 
Kansas City. As a result of informal 
conferences with the pilots and the 
company, Mr. Scull withdrew from 
the hearing and resigned. On June 
19, after further conferences with the 
company, Mr. Whitsitt was reinstat- 
ed without prejudice and with no loss 
of pay. Mr. Scull, in a note of thanks 
to Headquarters for straightening the 


operation 


matter out, advised that he is now 

employed by National Airlines. 

Differences Between C&S Pilots 

and Management Investigated 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines 

has been having trouble for some 


time because of the way in which 
it has interpreted its pilots’ employ- 
ment agreement and the manner in 
which it has been handling local 
pilot-company relations. This unsat- 


isfactory state of affairs finally 
reached the point where the C&S 
pilots found it necessary to ask 


Headquarters (in writing) to act as 
liaison between the C&S pilots and 
management. In making this request 
the pilots authorized Headquarters to 
take any steps necessary in protect- 
ing their interest. Mr. Kilgore made 
a trip to Memphis, Tenn., June 28, 
1945, and spent about four hours 
talking to Bruce E. Braun, vice- 
president of operations, regarding 
get along and he doesn't need any 
stiffener in his backbone because 
he has plenty of that and what he 
craves most is action, the more the 
better. If the war lasts just a little 
longer. he will probably get his 
wish.” 





THE AIR LINE PILOT 


CAPTAIN BASIL L. 


THE SPOT IN SOUTHEAST VENEZUELA 


A PRIVATE MOUNTAI 


OR 


MOUNTAIN IN THE JUNGLES IN HONOR OF KATE SMITH. 


SMITH RADIO FAN AND WANTS HER TO HAVE A PRIVATE MOUNTAIN ALL TO HERSELF 
FOR THE MOON TO COME OVER. 


Uncharted Pea 


When the moon comes over one 
mountain in southeast Venezuela, 
it ought to feel right at home. It’s 
Kate Smith mountain, rising sheer 
some 9,000 feet out of dense, un- 
explored jungle and was so named 
by one of Pan American World 
Airways’ veteran pilots, Captain 
Basil L. Rowe of Miami, Fla., a 
Smith fan for years. 

The giant, uncharted peak, Cap- 
tain Rowe reports, is a real land- 
mark to the swift PAA Clippers 


the difficulties and differences that 


exist. He was well received and the 
results of this conference were gen- 
erally satisfactory. It is expected 


that further similar conferences will 
be held 

Councils Contacted for Adjustment 
Board Members 

Considerable time has been spent 
by ALPA’s Grievance Department in 
contacting the various PAA local 
executive councils regarding the ap- 
pointment of the PAA Pilots’ System 
Board of Adjustment members. The 
signing of the first Pan American 
Air Pilots’ Adjustment Board Agree- 
ment necessitated contacting all Pan 
American councils to obtain the 
names of prospective Adjustment 
Board members. The first Pan Am- 
erican Airways, Inc. Pilots’ System 
Board of Adjustment agreement was 
completed on June 16, 1945, at the 
same time the first PAA Pilots’ Em- 
ployment Agreement was signed, and 
stipulates that the Board shall con- 
sist of four members, two of whom 
shall be selected and appointed by 
the Air Line Pilots Association and 
two by the company. The agreement 
further stipulates that members of 
the Board shall be selected and ap- 
pointed within 30 days after the 
agreement signed, and shall meet 
to designate a chairman and vice- 
chairman within 45 days after the 
agreement is signed. The company 
appointed its two members of the 
3oard on June 28, 1945. They are H. 
J. Johnston, assistant vice-president, 
and Robert H. Fatt, advisor to vice- 
president. The difficult part of ap- 
pointing an Association member is 
that each council of PAA pilots 
given an opportunity to suggest whom 
it wants on this Board. After the 
suggestions are carefully considered 
by Headquarters, the president of 
the Air Line Pilots Association will 
actually appoint two of these sug- 
gested pilots as members of the 
Board. The 30-day period in which to 
appoint its members expires July 16, 
which obviously is extremely difficult 
due to the far-flung locations of the 
PAA councils. 

As we go to press, several griev- 
ance cases are appearing on the hori- 
zon and it looks as though the 
Grievance Department will be spend- 
ing a lot of time with American Air- 
lines during the coming month. 
We'll Be Seeing You— 
and Right on Time 


1s 


is 


Speaking of going to press, we 
wouldn’t be surprised if our three 


readers weren’t all very much amaz- 
ed at the rapidity with which recent 
issues of the AIR LINE PILOT have 
been coming to them. President 
Behncke, editor of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, promised we’d get caught up 
soon, and he was right. The past 
month’s issue, as well as this one, 
has been out right on time, and we 
intend to keep them coming to you 


just that way. We'll be seeing you | 


soon in the July issue. 


from Maracaibo toward Manaos, 
as it rises from a plateau, and the 
nearest other mountains are bet- 
ter than a hundred miles distant. 
Located in Impenetrable Jungle 

“As far as I know, no white! 
man has ever set foot on the 
mountain,’ Captain Rowe advises. 
“It looks from the air as if the 
jungle below would be impenetra- 
ble and that’s wild country, filled 
with hostile Indians.” He went on| 
to say: “If Kate Smith wants to| 
find her mountain, it’s at 65.24) 
west longitude and 2.31 north) 
latitude, about 725 miles south- 
east of Maracaibo and approxi- 
mately 123 miles east of the Co- 
lombian border and 102 miles 
north of the Brazilian-Venezuelan 
border.” 

It’s Quite a Tale 

There’s quite a tale behind the 
discovery and naming of Kate 
Smith mountain. It seems that 
pilots never could nail it down; 
one would report it here and an- 
other would swear it was some- 
where else. Captain Rowe, who 
flew all over that jungle area, 
finally got it “fixed.” 

But until his definite location 
of it, pilots would swear at each 
other and to themselves that it 
was here or there or over yonder, 
and one aerial chart shows two} 
mountains where there’s really 
only one, the two being separated 
about 50 miles and with a ques- 
tion mark after each on the map. 
Discovery Reminds Rowe of Kate 

“T thought of Kate Smith when 
I first saw the peak, which rises 
almost straight up from the jun- 
gle,” Captain Rowe explains. “I 
was at about 9,000 feet altitude 
and approximately level with the | 
top of the peak, and when the 
moon started to come over the 
mountain, I knew that it couldn’t | 
have any other name from then 
on, except Kate Smith Mountain.” 
25,000 Flying Hours to His Credit 

Captain Rowe, who’s one of the 
most colorful pilots in action to- 
day, has been with Pan American 
since 1928. He’s logged approx- 
imately 25,000 hours as a pilot 
since he first began flying in 1914. | 
He’s long since forgotten how 
many flights he’s made since those 
early days of barnstorming. 

One of the few remaining veter- 
ans of the early bird crew that 
first took to wings in the initial 


| days of aviation, Captain Rowe, 
|now 49, has won many trophies, | 
Glenn H. Curtiss | 
|race in 1925, National Air Races | 


including the 


WHERE HE NAMED A 


_ June 1945) 


KATE SMIT 


—Pan American 


NATURALLY, HE’S A KATE 


in 1926, and a number of others. 
Was Lindbergh’s Copilot 

He was copilot with Charles A 
Lindbergh in the surveying and 
opening up of the Latin American 
routes of PAA when the then in- 


H | 
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fant company was first expanding® 


into what has now become nearly § a 
o P - m " ssh 
50,000 miles of an international® 
network connecting some 3009 

a 


trade centers and capitals of th 
American republics. 

Captain Rowe, serving in th 
first World War as an air me- 
chanic with the 871st aero squac- 
ron, got into the present war, toc 
flying the ‘‘Cannonball Run” from 
Miami te Karachi, India, by way 
of Brazil and Africa, a line opeyr- 
ated by PAA for the Air Trans- 
port Command. 

He chalked up between two an 
a half and three million miles o 
this and, other routes, including 
trips over the “Hump” betwee 


| India and China, flying supplies i 


for General “Vinegar Joe” Sti)- 
well and was shot at twice by sub- 
marines while flying across th 
South Atlantic. 
Plane Crash Starts Rowe on 
His Flying Career 

How Captain Rowe got start 
as a flier is an oddity. A cras 


started him on his career. <A 


;¢arly barnstormer smacked up 


a forced landing near his hom 
town of Shadaken, N. Y. Row 
and other youths in the neighbo: 
hood helped the pilot collect a 


|the pieces and Rowe helped hi: 


put the job back together. H 
reward was that the appreciativ 
pilot taught him to fly, and Row 
was off on the air trails to stay. 





WANTS NO CREDIT 


1944, issue of the AIR LINE 


2 a council newsletter by Cecil 
W. Odell, of UAL pilots’ Local 
Council No. 34, San Francisco. 
which was in reality an article 
en ducks, entitled, ‘Forgetting 
to Duck the Duck—Swash.” 
Since then, Mr. Odell has in- 
formed us he is not the author 
of the article—it was handed 
to him by another of the coun- 
cil’s members who wishes to re- 
main anonymous, and he mere- 
ly sent it in to Headquarters 
for him. 


the article,” says Mr. Odell, “I 


uish any and all claims of be- 
ing a writer of that calibre.” 
O.K., Cecil, we believe you, but 
thanks for sending it in and our 
sincere appreciation to the au- 
thor who prefers to remain 
anonymous. 
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